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Dr. Bruce Payne, of the University of Virginia, after fourteen years’ 
experience as a teacher in high schools, colleges and summer schools, be- 
came convinced of three things: 

First. That spelling is a much more difficult subject than it is 
usually regarded. 

Second, ‘That students of high school training misspell a very large 
number of common words. 

Third. ‘That the study of difficult or unusual words does not neces- 
sarily help one in the spelling of common words, and that instead of forcing 
a student through a list of difficult words rarely used in order that he may 
find ten such words which he has misspelled, it is far better to find out as 
nearly as possible what his frequent errors are and restrict his study to over- 
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coming these. 
Acting upon these convictions Dr. Payne invited five thousand 


teachers to send him a list of common words commonly misspelled by their 
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students. 
With these lists before him he selected with infinite pains 2,375 of 


the most common words most commonly misspelled. : 
Out of these words he has built a Speller—the most unique, the : | 


most modern and, for its particular purpose, certainly the most helpful 





Speller ever produced. 
It is a book that will gladden the heart of every teacher in the high 


school and upper grammar grades, for it is the one book such teachers have 


beam wishing fi for’: 
we, %, *eTt is the reeuft ot the daily school-room experiences of thousands of 


shes % Yeachers scattered over ‘aiiride territory. 
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*.$20 dages. Cloth. Contract Price, 22 cents. 
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NOTICE 


Owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the printer, the matter 
contained on pages 49-64 was omitted from ovr first edition. This accounts 


for the unusual arrangement of the advertisements. 


The contents of the last sixteen pages are as follows: 
The Vitalizing Forces in the School 
Fall Work in the Garden 
Language 
seek te Brow the Principles... cc cecccsecccnsccceesecvesecesecoes 
The Choice of Stories for Children 
Parents’ Meetings a Vital Factor in School Work 
The Rural School Library 
Class Management 
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A Method of Teaching Geography 
Physical Development Should not be Sacrificed 
Waegner’s Dogs 
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With this issue, THe Virernta JOURNAL OF 
Epvucation begins its fourth year under the 
most encouraging auspices. 

We shall attempt to carry out the same pol- 
icy that we have followed since we became edi- 
tor. It shall be our purpose to make Tue 
JOURNAL more and more of practical value and 
a source of inspiration to all engaged in edu- 
cational work. We earnestly request the as- 
sistance and co-operation of all division super- 
intendents, school trustees, and teachers. 

During this year we shall continue printing 


a selection of music suitable for use in the 
grades. We shall also continue printing an 
alphabetical list of words commonly mispro- 
nounced. 

The addition of a Kindergarten Depart- 
ment, we are sure, will be most acceptable to 
our readers. 


es 


What is a Professidn ? 


During the past year it was our privilege to 
attend a number of teachers’ institutes in vari- 
ous parts of the State. At nearly every one of 
these meetings we heard addresses in which 
there were statements to the effect that teach- 
ing had now become a profession, and the pur- 
pose of these remarks was in every instance an 
effort on the part of the speaker to flatter his 
audience and to secure for him a favorable 
hearing. 

There have been vast improvements in the 
public school system along every line during 
the past few vears. These improvements have 
manifested themselves especially in the erect- 
ion of new school buildings, in the consolida- 
tion of two or more small schools, in the raising 
of the standard for teachers’ certificates, in the 
establishing of a number of summer schools in 
various parts of the State. The attendance 
upon these summer schools and the earnest 
work done there is positive proof that there is 
a decided desire and purpose on the part of 
many teachers to equip themselves better for 
their work. These are hopeful signs. Yet we 
are not of the class that would dignify a hut 
with the name of palace or apply the name 
cathedral to a chapel. 
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According to our ideas, the term profession 
should indicate not so much what its members 
profess but what they ave and what they do. 
The elevating and standardizing of any pro- 
fession depend more upon the spirit of its 
members than upon any laws controlling the 
issuing of certificates of membership. It has 
been only a few years since the medical pro- 
fession, through the persistent efforts of its 
most skilled physicians and surgeons, has been 
able to get rid of the quacks. No one will deny 
that this very fact has greatly elevated the 
standard of the medical profession. The same 
thing is true of the pharmaceutical, the dental, 
and the legal profession. It is time that this 
same sifting process should begin in the teach- 
ing profession. 

During 1908 and 1909, the total number of 
public schooi teachers in Virginia was 10,093. 
Of these there, were 1,532 white teachers and 
336 colored teachers holding second-grade cer- 
tificates; there were 325 white teachers and 215 
colored teachers holding third-grade certifi- 
cates; there were 956 white teachers and 676 
colored teachers holding emergency certificates. 
Of the 10,093 teachers, there were only 6,312 
who subscribed to any school journal; there 
were only 6,208 who were members of any 
teachers’ association. 

As we have said before, it is the spirit con- 
trolling the membership of any profession that 
is the real power for the elevation and stand- 
ardizing of the profession. Every teacher in 
the public school system of Virginia holding a 
professional, a collegiate, or a first-grade certi- 
ficate is degraded by those holding second 
grade, third grade, and emergency certificates. 
In fact, it is a matter of self-protection for the 
best equipped teachers to strive to elevate their 
profession until it shall rank with the three 
learned professions—theology, law, and medi- 
cine. | 

In our judgment, it is not a very strange 
coincidence that the number of teachers who 
subscribe to school journals should be almost 
identical with the number that are members 
of a teachers’ association. The taking and the 
reading of a good school journal is an indica- 
tion that a teacher is progressive and interest- 


ed in his work. The fact that a teacher is a 
member of a teachers’ association indicates the 
same thing. What would you think of a 
preacher who did not subscribe to a religious 
paper? . What would you think of a physi- 
cian who did not subscribe to a medical jour- 
nal? What would you think of a lawyer who 
did not keep up with the decision of the courts 
and with the latest legislation? Whatever you 
may think of the teacher who does not sub- 
scribe to a school journal, or the preacher 
who does not subscribe to a religious paper, 
we feei sure that you would not entrust your 
life to a physician who you knew did not have 
sufficient spirit or interest in his work to lead 
him to subscribe to a good medical journal and 
keep up with his profession. We are sure if 
all your property were jeopardized by a law 
suit you would not entrust your case to a 
lawyer who had lost his influence by reason of 
small knowledge of law and failure to show 
any disposition to inform himself. 

Are you a member of a trade or of a profes- 
sion ? 


ss Ss 


Attempt to pronounce these words, then con- 
sult your dictionaries. 


Jamentable Lachesis 

lathe (machine) Ladoga (Lake) 
Java Laertes 

lazar Lalla Rookh 
legume Lannes 

leisure Laocoon 

lenient Laodamia 

hef Lares 

lineament Larrey (Baron) 
liniment Leamington 
literati Legaré (Hugh) 
lithesome Leicester 
lithographer Liddell 
litigious Lima (Peru) 
loath Lima (U. S.) 
loathe Lipari (Islands) 


Lochinvar (Lake) 
Lodi (bridge of) 
Lucia di Lammer Moor 
Lyceum 


lower (to let down) 
lower (to threaten) 
lullaby 

lyrist: 
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We have been requested to mark the correct 
pronunciation of the following proper names 
given as a test last year. We shall be glad to 
do this whenever requested. 


Aguinaldo. Ah-ge-nal’-do 
Alaric. Al’-a-ric 
Alma-Tadema. Al’-ma Tah’-de-mah 
Alnwick. An’-ick 

Caedmon. Cad’-mon 
Cholmondeley. Chum’-ly 
Colquhoun. Co-hoon’ 
Czajkowski. Chi-cov’-ske 
Damaris. Dam/’-a-ris 

Dies Irae Di’-tez I’-ree 


Dotheboy’s Hail. 


Doh’-the-boys 


Drogeda. Draw’-he-dah 
Evangeline. E-van’-je-lyne (L’gfellow’s) 
Ewart. Ew’-art 

Gil Blas. Zheel Blass 

Gotham. Go’-tham 

Hawarden. Har’-den (England) 
Haweis. Hois 

Hertford. Har’-ford 

Holyoke. Hole’-yoke 
Hudibras. Hu’-di-brass 
Igorrote. Ig-ore-ro’-tay 

Jekyll. Jee’-kyll 

Joaquin Miller. Waw’-keen Miller 
Kossuth. Kosh’-oot 


Kyrie Eleison. 


Kir’-i-ee E-li’-son 


se 


The Elementary School Teecher 


An arrangement has been made with the 





University of Chicago Press whereby the 
ELemMentary Scuoor Tracner and Tue Vtr- 
GINIA JoURNAL oF Epucation can be secured 
for $1.50 per year. The regular price in sin- 
gle subscriptions of the E.ementary ScHoon 
Teacuer is $1.50 per year and of Tue Vir- 
GINIA JouRNAL OF Epucation $1.00 per year. 
Subscribers can, therefore, get for $1.50 two 
Journals that cost $2.50 if taken separately. 
This rate applies only to new subscribers so far 
as the Erementary Scuoot Tracuer is con- 
cerned but does not apply so far the THe Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF Epvcation is concerned. 
The Erementary Scnoor Tracuer is edited by 


Professor Charles Hubbard Judd, Head of the 
Department of Education and Director of the 
School of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago. For teachers who really wish to. im- 
prove themselves by reading able, modern 
pedagogical articles from our most successful 
educators we know of no more serviceable 
school journal than the ELementary ScHoon 
Treacner. Those who are looking only for 
fads and frills will be disappointed if they 
subscribe to this*journal. 


So) 


Senator Claude A. Swanson 


Governor Mann has made no wiser appoint- 
ment or one more generally approved than 
that of designating Claude A. Swanson to fill 
out the unexpired term of the late John W. 
Daniel in the United States Senate. The 
readers of THe Virernia JourNAL oF Epvca- 
TION, we feel sure, are specially pleased with 
this appointment, for no public man in Vir- 
ginia has exhibited more interest in or worked 
harder for the up-building of the public school 
system. The revival of the old Journal of 


‘Education was in great measure due to the 


efforts of Senator Swanson. He assures us 
that in the future he will continue to have the 
same interest in and will continue to work for 
the improvement of the public schools in this 
State. Senator Swanson is a man who is not 
given to making promises and failing to keep 
them. His ideas with reference to the best 
means of establishing and maintaining a high 
standard in the public schools are clearly set 
forth in his own words which we quote as 
follows: 


In all cases division superintendents should be 
selected for their devotion to, and efficiency in, edu- 
cational work. Trustees should invariably be men 
of practical business sense, of reputation and in- 
fluence, broad minded and patriotic, earnest in the 
uplifting of their fellow man and in the progress 
of their State. Thev should have no partisan or 
selfish purposes to subserve in the discharge of their 
duties. These responsible positions should never be 
given to solicitous persons who seek them in order 
to provide places for their davghters and relations 
regardless of qualifications. They should never be 
given to persons who desire the appointment in 
order to locate a school for their own selfish accom- 
modation. Those entrusted with the selection of 


. 
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division superintendents and trustees can render 
an inestimable service to the cause of education if 
they will appoint only the best and most worthy men 
to these important offices. I want the time to come 
in Virginia when to be a division superintendent 
or school trustee will be esteemed a high decoration 
of honor and be positive proof that the person is 
devoting his best energies to the educational pro- 
gress and prosperity of the State. 


We feel sure that Senator Swanson’s career 
in the United States Senate will be no less 
brilliant and successful than was his conduct 
of the office of Governor of ‘Virginia. 


a 


Prize Contest 


In March and April of the past spring, the 
American Crayon Company, Sandusky, O., ad- 
vertised in Tur Vireinta JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION a contest in drawing for which $750.00 
in gold and prizes were offered to successful 
contestants. We have received from this com- 
pany an announcement of the persons to whom 
the prizes were awarded and we are sorry to 
note the absence of the names of any Vir- 
ginians. The following is the list of prize 
winners: 

Class Five—Open to all High School pupils 
—First prize, $50.00, Bess Pritchard, Stock- 
ton, Cal.: second prize, $25.00, Mary Jones, 
Oak Park, Tl. 

Class Four—open to all pupils in the 7th 
and 8th Grades: First prize, $40.00, Theodore 
Belarsky, Dupont, Pa.; second prize, $20.00, 
Flor E. Naston, N. Billerica, Mass. 

Class Three—Open to all boys and Girls in 
5th and 6th grades: First prize, $30.00, Mar- 
cella Blanc. Kort Lee, N. J.: second prize, 
$15.00. Gollford L. Ryder, Oronoque, Conn. 

Class Two—Open to all boys and Girls in 
8rd and 4th grades: First prize, $25.00, Wal- 
ter Fehr. Utica, N. Y.: second prize, $15.00, 
Harban. Peters. Oakdale. Cal. cae 

Class One—Open to all boys and girls in 
First and Second Grades: First prize. $20.00, 
Paul Mason. Meridien. Conn.; second prize, 
$10.00. Arvid Thorin. Manistee, Mich. 

In this connection. we beg to call attention 
to the fact that up to this time verv few per- 


sons seem to have been attracted by the prem- 
ium of $100.00 offered by the Virginia School 
Supply Company, Richmond, Va., which was 
advertised on page 516 in the May, 1910, issue 
of Tur Virarnta JourNA or Epucation. This 
premium was offered for the best essay on the 
subject of The Interior Equipment of €chool 
Buildings. Contest for this prize will close on 
the first day of November. The conditions 
governing the prize essay were printed in this 
same issue of Tur Viretnia Journat or Epv- 
CATION on page 478. 
se 


At the very beginning of the school term we 
trust that the teachers will begin to think of 
making their schoolroom attractive by adding 
sritable decorations. Few things more than 
pictures aid the teacher in the regular work 
of instruction. 

Pictures rank with books as a means of 
culture. No one can afford to be ignorant of 
the masterpieces. 

Pictures may be enjoyed more easily ana 
more continuously than books, for they may be 
seen as a whole at once, without the liborious 
process of reading, and being in themselves 
baeutiful, they are a perpetual delight to the 
eye. 

Pictures reveal standards of taste. The 
pictures hung on the walls in a home, selected 
for use in schools, or collected for personal 
enjoyment, are a sure index to the degree of in- 
telligence and taste one has attained. 

Pictures educate. Childrn especially should 
know the best from the very beginning of their 
observant life, that they may love the best. A 
bad picture is worse than a bad book; its ef- 
fect is immediate, and unless rejected at once 
by the mind, the effect is lasting. The best 
pictures are sources of never-failing, ever- 
increasing pleasure of the highest kind. 

The Perry Pictures Company have made 
it their business for years to discover the best 
pictures, and to make the best possible repro- 
ductions of the best pictures at the lowest 
possible price, a price that brings such master- 
pieces as Baby Stuart, The Angelus, Mona 
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Lisa, Sir Galahad, The Sistine Madonna, The 
Last Supper, The Transfiguration, Sargent’s 
Prophets, and Michelangelo’s Last Judgment, 
within the reach of every man, woman and 
child in the civilized world. They make the 
readers of Tue Journau the following offer: 

If you will send us twenty-five cents we will 
send you any one of the following pictures: 

Set No. 1. 25 Supreme Masterpieces of the 
World. 

Set No. 2, 25 Famous Madonnas. 

Set No. 3, 25 Famous Animal Pictures. 

Set No. 4, 25 Famous Pictures of Children. 

Set No. 5, 25 Famous Landscapes. 

Set No. 6, 25 Pictures that Children Enjoy. 

We will send you any four of these sets for 
one dollar, or for one dollar we will send you 
twenty-one pictures selected from these same 
sets, Extra size ten by twelve, suitable for 
framing. 

If you have no catalogue, send three two- 
cent stamps for illustrated catalogue of one 
thousand miniature illustrations, two pictures, 
and a bird picture in natural colors. 

Address 

Tuer Perry Picrures Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts. 


es 


Thinking great thoughts, forming high 
ideals and resolving noble purposes lead to 
great performance and enduring achievement. 
The reason we have so many small statesmen 
and indifferent legislators is the fact that 
their thinking is petty and trivial, their ideals 
low and narrow and their purposes sor- 
did and ignoble. When the thinking of the 
people is restricted to the range of the com- 
monplace and the immediate, when the vision 
is limited to the littlenesses that appear to be 
to-day, and are not to-morrow, small prog- 
ress is to be expected in the line of permanent 
achievement. 

The teacher whose thinking is limited to 
the daily commonplaces of the school, the gos- 
sip of the community and the trivial episodes 
of personal and social life, can have no ideals 
and no purposes that will ever lead to any 


achievement that is worth mentioning. The 
teacher that would do something that is worth 
while, must first acquire the habit of thinking 
thoughts that are worth while. Success in 
teaching is not an accident; neither is fail- 
ure. Look back into the life of any great 
teacher who has achieved professional success, 
and you will find days and nights, months and 
years of toil and struggle and serious effort to 
widen the range of vision, to think more 
deeply, more broadly and more nobly. Suc- 
cessful accomplishment requires the price to 
be paid in advance. 

The teacher that can not joyfully read a 
great book, listen with pleasure to a thought- 
ful lecture or sermon, or enjoy a discussion of 
the deeper problems of human life and hu- 
man living, has not yet learned to think. The 
thinking of the teacher is the key to successful 
teaching.—Fducational Exchange. 


es 


Beginning with this issue there will be a 
regular Kindergarten department in Tur Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF Epucation which will un- 
dertake to furnish Kindergarten news, answer 
queries concerning this important work and to 
give helpful suggestions to those who are work- 
ing out some of the interesting but difficult 
problems of elementary education, whether in 
the Kindergarten or in the lower grades of 
Primary teaching. Limitations of space may 
cause some delay in answering all questions 
promptly but in such case these will receive 
attention in the next issue of THe JourRNAL. 

Address all communications, inquiries, ete., 
to Miss Lucy S. Coleman, Editor, Principal 
Richmond Training School for Kindergart- 
ners, 1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


s&s 


A superintendent recently said: “Too many 
voung women seem to regard the school as an 
institution maintained solely for their personal 
convenience; they have no regard for the 
sacredness of a business obligation, and no 
conception of the meaning of a contract.” 
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This is true not only of some young women, 
but of some young men as well. ‘Too many are 
simply holding down a place until something 
better turns up. What are we to think of the 
teacher elected in June, engaged to be mar- 
ried during the summer, and after two 


’ month’s salary to buy her trousseau, resigns? 


Another decides that she must get married 
just two weeks before the close of the session. 
One teacher notified the superintendent on 
Friday that she would withdraw to get mar- 
ried on Monday. He informed her that the 
rules required two. weeks’ notice or forfeiture 
of the salary which was due to be paid the 
next day. The argument was effective and she 
yielded to a compromise; the marriage was 
postponed and it was agreed that the resigna- 
tion should take effect in one week instead of 
two. At the end of the week the same teacher 
appeared in the office and requested the with- 
drawal of the resignation; she had “changed 
her mind about the man.” The superinten- 
dent refused to grant the withdrawal, but he 
has not vet decided whether the young woman 
or the young man was the real beneficiary of 
his “compromise.” He is confident that one 
grade in his schoo] was benefited. When a 
teacher is known to entertain a low conception 


of her moral obligations, few school commit- 
tees will regard her as competent. While there 
can be no such thing as the formal “blacklist- 
ing” of candidates, principals and superinten- 
dents can not afford to treat this matter lightly. 
A release from one contract should be gotten 
before another is accepted. This is at least 
ethical. A superintendent upon learning that 
he has appointed a teacher who was already 
under contract elsewhere, should withdraw the 
appointment and cancel the contract until an 
honorable release is secured. This at least is 
ethical and _ professional.—Fducational Fr- 
change. 


es 


“He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has 
gained the respect of intelligent men and the 
love of little children; who has filled his niche 
and accomplished his task; who left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others, and given 
the best he had; whose life was an inspiration; 
whose memory a benediction.” 





PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


A man cannot teach successfully all his life 
any more than can a woman, although his 
active years may be more. There should be 
a pension system established whereby every 
teacher, on reaching the age of fifty-five or 
sixty, may retire on a comfortable income— 
not to go into idleness, but to perform other 
duties for society. One cardinal difference be- 
tween the government of this country and that 
of Great Britain is that in the latter every 
man who has secured 2 competence is expected 
to take an interest in politics and public af- 
fairs generally and to give of his time and 
money to the State. With us it is wholly dif- 
ferent. We look upon politicians as a separate 





class, and not a very high one at that. We ex- 
pect few services for nothing, and those for 
which we do pay are usually worth little. 
That is one reason why the public schools are 
not better managed. 

A large number of retired teachers in any 
community would furnish a most desirable ele- 
ment. With a position and income assured, 
they would not only feel like doing something 
worth while. but would be highly useful in 
many ways. We have already too many of 
the idle rich. In this country most men, no 
matter how prosperous, prefer to die in har- 
ness, would rather wear out than rust out. 


‘This is because during their active years they 
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have become so engrossed in business that they 
are good for little else. When the day comes 
for leisure they are restless. They have not 
stored up riches cf the mind to enjoy in their 
declining years. The saddest set of people in 
America is the old, of both sexes and of nearly 
all financial conditions. It is only those who 
have been truly educated and who are cul- 
tured, who find light at evening time. The 
retired teachers would have their social, intel- 
lectual and moral values beyond their com- 
pensation. 

It is true that in a few cities teachers re- 
ceive small pensions after many years of ser- 
vice, in most instances simply the result of as- 
sessments on their own earnings of the past— 
a sort of compulsory insurance. There is not 
much cause for public pride when a teacher’s 
monthly pittance is taxed so that she may be 
saved from starvation after she is sixty years 
old. Otherwise there is almost no provision 
for the old age of teachers in the public 
schools. We treat our soldiers better. 

How often are parents heard to say: “That 
woman is too old to teach. She ought to be 
dismissed.” Yet the same teacher has prob- 
ably paid out a large share of her earnings 
through life for the care of dependent rela- 
tives; such a condition has come to be almost 
the rule, and few are able to save much, if 
anvthing—certainly not enough to live above 
the level of the proletariat. It is not the 
teacher’s fault that at sixty and even at 
seventy he or she is struggling along in har- 
ness. When the public begins more fully to 
understand that education is not synonymous 
with knowledge, they will be ready to welcome 
changes. Then we shall see that the mental 
and moral instructors of the youth are not left 
penniless in their old age—March “Zippin- 
cott’s.” 


In this connection note that— 


New York, St. Louis, Buffalo, Syracuse, 
Providence, Newport, Albany, Detroit, St. 
Paul, Elmira and Utica ask teachers to contri- 
bute 1 per cent. of their salary. Cleveland 
and Cincinnati require them to pay $20 a year; 
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Rochester takes 2 per cent. of the salary; Har- 
risburg, 2 per cent. for ten years or less, and 
3 per cent. for all the years after. Chicago 
asks $5 for the first five years, $10 for the 
next ten years, $15 for fifteen years, and $30 
for all the time thereafter. A pension law is 
operative in every school district in New Jer- 
sey, where 2 per cent. of their salary is asked 
for the first ten years, 2 1-2 from ten to fif- 
teen, and 3 for all the years after. 

California asks $12 a year, Baltimore 1 per 
cent. of the salary for the first ten years, 1 1-2 
for the second ten years, and 3 per cent. for 
all time after. Columbus asks $2 a month, 
Indianapolis asks 1 per cent. of the salary of a 
teacher who has taught less than fifteen years, 
bnt not to exceed $10 a year, and 2 per cent. 
for all teachers who have taught more than 
this, but not to exceed $20 per annum. 
Minneapolis asks $5 for the first five years, 
and $20 for the remainder of the years taught. 
Philadelphia asks 1 per cent. of those who 
have been in service for ten years or less, 2 
per cent. for more than this, but the contribu- 
tion in any one year is not to exceed $50. 





Saved by His Song 


It was getting near the gloaming, 
As towards the westering sun 

In the woodland I went roaming, 
With my powder horn and gun. 


Now my gun was doubled barreled, 
Loaded with the murd’rous lead 

And a red-bird sat and carrolled 
On a bough above my head. 


There he sat and sang and reveled 
In the light of heaven so blest; 

\ But my crude piece wags leveled 
At the gentle songster’s breast. 


Yet he still was fain to linger 
On that leafy bough and sing; 

But my heart forbade my finger 
To impress the fatal spring. 


“No, I’ll not attempt thy capture, 
Nor destroy thy tuneful breath; 

Better far thy song of rapture 
Than the silent hush of death!” 


So. my weapon downward bringing, 
On my homeward road I sped; 
And I left the red-bird singing 
On the bough above my head. 
—John Franklin. 
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MEANING of THE HANDWORK ¢f THE KINDERGARTEN 





LUCY S. COLEMAN 


The child who starts out to the Kindergar- 
ten at the age of five or four and a half years 


‘is by no means to be regarded as a school child 


who is to become a receptacle for the learning 
of the teacher, but is taken at this tender age 
in order that this important part of his train- 
ing may antedate the school. From the point 
of view of the Kindergartner he is regarded as 
as a self-active being who is to be developed 
from within, out. Every human being of nor- 
mal mentality has infinite powers, maybe, but 
the greater number of those we meet in daily 
life have those powers only partially develop- 
ed. What do we mean by those powers? 
Powers of mind to think out original thoughts, 
powers of soul to accomplish worthy deeds. 
Likewise powers of evil, for they are both there 
awaiting the suggestion of example as we 
know only too well. How are these powers 
then to be developed—these powers for good? 
The very first step is taken when the child 
is placed with other children upon a perfectly 
equal footing, and given a fair start in the 
game of life. But, the objector puts in, why 
send him to the Kindergarten when he can 
have play on the street? If we start a plant 
with the aim of a healthy, vigorous growth 
we see to it that the soil is suited to its best 
needs and throughout its early life we give 
it all the care we can to nourish and protect its 
life. The little child shapes himself to his en- 
vironment and just then, are his impressions 
keenest, his habits forming, and therefore the 
greater need that his surroundings be what 
would nourish the good instead of the evil. 
Evil is never suggested in the Kindergarten 
but the child is kept busy with healthful, 
wholesome activities and by this means the 
evil is starved out. His mind is filled with 
lofty ideals in the stories which are taken 
from the world’s best literature and from the 
constant contact with the best type of woman- 
hood, (for onlv such as these are admitted to 
this work) and by the work of his own hands 


he gains a self-respect which substitutes 1 can 
for I can't. 

Naturally, everyone wants to know the mean- 
ing of this work done by the children and 
borne home in triumph to display to the fam- 
ily. Too often these crude efforts judged from 
an adult point of view are tossed aside, and 
one still hears “Kindergarten is where a child 
learns to make paper mats.” That same paper 
mat or sewed card has doubtless cost untold 
effort, has given exercise to an infantile brain, 
as well as tc a pair of bungling little hands, 
while neatness, patience, perseverance, concen- 
tration and love have been expended upon its 
construction. If all this is borne in mind by the 
grownup who receives it it will appear to 
have more than face value. The manipulation 
required in the handwork of the Kindergarten 
helps to develop the muscles of the hands 
which are thereby fitted for more skilled labor 
later on, while students of the human brain 
have shown how handwork develops a certain 
portion of the brain that otherwise remains 
dormant. With all its advantages, however, 
its best results are shown in the wonderful 
stimulation to the will power, especially to 
very young children. The joy of overcoming 
difficulties is what stimulates the boy who 
climbs a fence rather than go through the gate 
and this universal tendency of childhood is 
made the most of in the Kindergarten. 

The Kindergarten handwork is divided into 
two classes. broadly speaking: that which is 
perfectly free, such as the clay modeling, the 
free hand cutting, draiwng and painting which 
materials are given to the children to express 
their own ideas of some important lesson in 
the Kindergarten or at home. By this means 
is quickly seen what impression is made upon 
his mind. The other class is that which is 
worked out scientifically, step by step accord- 
ing to the natural laws of development. In 
this class belong the sewing (which is in 
reality drawing but sewed rather than done 
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with pencil on account of the undeveloped 
muscles of the eyes) weaving, paper folding, 
peaswork, and school cutting. To illustrate 
with only one take the sewing. A child is 
asked to draw a line, Invariably the vertical 
line is what he will draw. Then given a card 
he is asked to sew that line. Next, how could 
another line go? and then he draws the hori- 
zontal. Now suppose we let a vertical and a 
horizontal line meet: and thus he generates the 
right angle. Placing these in four positions 
he discovers the square. Having mastered 
these elements he is given a new card and 
asked to make his own combination of thesse 
lines, or an invention or pattern in a regular 
design. The result is truly astonishing to the 
outsider for. rarely, if ever, does one see two 
designs alike among fifty children working 
with the same elemnts. This achievement, 
which would have been a_ absolute impossi- 


bility without the preliminary ssteps, is quite 
an average performance in a good Kinder- 
garten. The children also invent in all their 
other handwork and surely not the most con- 
servative can deny the educative or moral 
value of originality. 

The Kindergarten child speedily learns to 
see possibilities in crude material and to change 
things around him. Everyone knows that the 
power to see the finished product in the raw 
material has resulted in all our comforts of 
today. 

The definite aim of all Kindergarten train- 
ing is to form habits of industry, of concen- 
trated thought, habits of obedience, and cour- 
tesy, habits of thinking a problem out to the 
point of contributing something new to what 
is old, which is the best way to take one’s place 
in a harmonious universe. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS TEACHER 


D. S. WRIGHT, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Whenever humanity is divided into groups 
and classes, the number three is apt to be in 
evidence. Where caste distinctions obtain, 
men are differentiated into the high caste, the 
middle caste and the low. Closely allied to 
these are the absurd English distinctions based 
on the fiction of ennobled blood,—the aristo- 
cracy, the middle and the lower classes of so- 
ciety. Men in America are classified as to their 
wealth into the rich man, the poor man and 
him 


“Who holds fast the golden: mean; 
And lives contentedly between 
The rich man and the poor; 
Feels not the wants that*pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door.” 


We speak of the head of the procession and 
the tail of the procession, leaving clear the 
palpable implication that the mass of human- 
ity are neither head nor tail but constitute its 
body. Even the Great Teacher gave the stamp 
of his approval to the threefold division of hu- 


manity in the Parable of the Talents,—*Unto 
one he gave five talents, to another two and to 
another one.” 


To the two-talent class belong the rank and 
file of every calling, and the teacher’s pro- 
fession is no exception. There are one-talent 
teachers but their number is comparatively 
small; there are five-talent teachers but they 
are fewer still. They are few and _ lone- 
some,— the Horace Manns, the David Per- 


‘kins Pages, the William Rainey Harpers, 


the William T. Harrises and the Henry 
Sabins, to whom, in their generations, 
the teachers of America have looked for 
guidance and have not looked in vain. The 
Towa educators who are entitled to a place in 


the five-talent class may be counted on the fin- 


gers of one’s hand. To the great middle class 
belong the mass of the thirty thousand teach- 
ers of the State, it is the every-day, common- 
place teachers who keep the wheels of the 
common schools in motion. 
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In the eyes of the world, the middle class 
teacher is not a being of particular interest. 
He is neither laughed at nor pitied as his in- 
ferior, or the lower-class teacher is likely to 
be; he is not the recipient of the recognitions, 
honors, obeisances, bouquets, which fall to his 
‘superior—the high class teacher. His voice is 
seldom heard in the deliberations of the edu- 
cational convention. He is not asked to lecture 
before teachers’ institutes nor to give uni- 
versity commencement addresses. He probably 
does not own an automobile and is possibly in 
debt for his watch; at any rate he is the slave 
of the latter ana through five days of every 
week his time is not his own. In all kinds of 
weather, in all kinds of stress or distress of 
mind or body or estate, he occupies his post of 
duty, plods through his daily program, hears 
lessons, corrects’ manuscripts, approves the 
good, reproves the bad, feels and bears the 
burdens of real responsibility, continuous and 
- crushing. He keeps his school by day; and 
keeps it over again in his dreams at night, and 
the school of his dreams is a nightmare, often. 
He toils and labors, conscious that whatever 
good deeds he may do, whatever kindnesses he 
may show, will be accepted as a matter of 
course, be forgotten or ignored; equally con- 
scious that any mistakes he may make, great 
or trivial, will be a matter of gossip and criti- 
cism throughout the community that he seeks 
to serve. He is simply in the body of the pro- 
fession in the education army; while the on- 
looking public sees the mass but fails to recog- 
nize the individual; he is not insignificant 
enough to be pitied; he is not great enough to 
be praised. 

Because he is the teacher of the children in 
the homes he is received and tolerated in the 
social circle. There he must talk the namby- 
pamby nothings which are the staple of so- 
ciety conversation—in other words, he must 
adapt himself to his environment. His advice 
is not sorght in business matters, for he is “one 
of them impractical fellers.” He is expected 
and required to make himself useful, however, 
by doing a host of gratuitous things for the 
good of the community. In addition to the 
burdens which the exactions of the school re- 


quire, he must teach a class in the Sunday 
School, sing in the church choir, write up this, 
that and the other thing for the columns of the 
local newspaper, and so on ad infinitum. The 
average school teacher belongs to the army of 
martyrs; the teachers in the mass are the mod- 
ern army of martyrs themselves. 

That there are thirty thousand citizens of 
Iowa 
actions, these compulsions to self-forgetful- 
ness, are willing to devote their lives to the 
work of teaching, is the one unanswerable re- 
ply to the pessimist’s jeremiad that the world 
is growing worse, that “The former days were 
better than these.” Our nation is what it is 
because faithful teachers in the public schools 
have written themselves into the lives of the 
millions of the generation past. The future of 
the nation is in the hands of the rank and file 
of the middle class teachers who wearily but 
bravely ply their daily tasks in the kindergar- 
ten, in the primary room, in the grades, in the 
high school, in the rural schools, who are 
marching shoulder to shoulder, in their places 
in the ranks, conscious of a clear call to duty in 
a given line, ambitious to make the world 
somewhat better for their having lived and 
toiled, faithful in little things and in great, 
demonstrating that the little things in life are 
the great things. realizing that the four walls 
of the schoolroom bound the pent-up Utica in 





which the most of their Hives and the best of 


their lives must be spent, giving time and de- 
votion and heart and life-blood to the train- 
ing, or the attempt at training, of the way- 
ward feet. of thoughtless, ungracious, often 
ungratefui childhood, drawing their stinted 
salaries. dreaming of neither fame nor fortune, 
till the beauty of youth gives place to the crow- 
feet of age and the hoar frost gathers on the 
hair. 

The philosophy that explains these conse- 
crated lives cannot be found in the dictum of 
the worldly wise who spell success with dol- 
lars. The teacher’s best remuneration is not 
expressed in terms of the exchange. The pur- 
‘est enjoyments of life are not found in the 
possession of hoarded gold. Man’s greatest 


delight is to see the product of his own hands. 


mostly women—who despite these ex-. 
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The man to whom the splendor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral has given most delight was Sir 
Christopher Wren. The Eads Bridge at St. 
Louis is the pride of the city, but no one else 
ever looked upon it with such pride and pleas- 
ure as did James Buchanan Eads. Mark Twain 
once characteristically declared that the books 
that had helped him most were Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Roughing It, and Innoé 
cents Abroad. If it be true that “There is 
nothing great in earth but man: there is noth- 
ing great in man but mind,” to be a deter- 
mining factor in the shaping of a human 
career, be that career humble or great, is and 
ought to be one of the purest and serenest joys 
that life affords. In adding to the sum of hu- 
man achievement, he has himself achieved. 
Among the mightiest of the formative influ- 
ences in the lives of great men are those of 
the schoolreoom. To be a Gamaliel to some 
Paul, a Plato to some Aristotle, an Aristotle to 
some Alexander the Great, is worth a life of 
sacrifice and labor. Samuel Howe, one of the 
noblest of Towa’s pioneer educators, was wont 


to tell with pardonable pride how he had been 
in his earlier years the teacher of senator and 
of General Sherman; and how William T. 
Sherman had said to a friend, “Old Sam Howe 
is the best teacher in the United States.” 
Words of appreciation like these, from the 
great or from the humble, the consciousness 
that the lives of fellowmen or fellow women 
have been uplifted through one’s ministrations 
at the teacher’s desk, the sense that a life of 
earnest service assumed as the call of God is 
recognized of Him, are to the teacher a return 
of infinitely greater worth than all the ill- 
gotten gains of the multi-millionaire. 


“Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shape d 
Fach burning deed and thought.” 


—The Ohio Normal Monthly. 





STATE BOARD of EXAMINERS 





CHARLES G. MAPHIS 


Our office is not one of record except in the 
matter of teachers’ certificates. Our circuits 
are so large, each covering twenty-five coun- 
ties, our duties are so numerous and varied, 
our work so general in character and so largely 
co-operative, that it is difficult for us to re- 
port specific, statistical results. Being super- 
visory and co-operative, our work is rather to 
give direction to the efforts of others than to 
complete particular tasks ourselves, except the 
examination and certification of teachers. I 
shall therefore confine myself largely to this 
phase of our work and the results on the teach- 
ing profession of the State, though it occu- 
pies but a small portion of our time. When 
we are not engaged in examining teachers 
our time is fully and completely occupied in 
inspecting high schools, addressing citizens’ 
meetings, conducting teachers’ institutes, par- 
ticipating in educational conferences of vari- 
ous kinds, from a meeting of two or three 


gathered together for the purpose of discuss- 
ing means of bettering school conditions in the 
community, to the large State conference; at- 
tending meetings of school boards, boards of 
reference, boards of supervisors; assisting in 
locating school buildings, soliciting private 
contributions for schools, laying corner-stones, 
dedicating new school houses, making com- 
mencement addresses, attending summer 
schools, holding meetings of our own school 
board, writing articles on educational subjects 
for school journals and the press, studying ed- 
ucational literature, attending to a rather volu- 
minous correspondence, etc. 

Our office, therefore, is a sort of educational 
clearing-house for the schools of our circuits 
and the Department of Public Jnstruction. 


A CRYING NEED 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in his report of 1901 has this to say of the 
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conditions then existing and the necessity for 
a uniform system under a board of examiners: 
“One cf the most crying needs of our public 
schools is better equipped teachers. ‘The aver- 
aye salary of the rural male teacher hardly 
exceeds $25 per month, and that of-the rural 
female teacher will probably not exceed $22. 
The length of the school term rarely exceeds 
five or six months. As long as we continue to 
pay such slender salaries and have such short 
terms for our rural schools, just so long must 
we expect the profession of the teacher to be 
considered a stepping-stone to more lucrative 
positions.” 

He should have added that salaries were 
kept low largely on account of the low stand- 
ards. As long as school officials could secure 
persons to teach for twenty and twenty-five 
dollars a month they would not employ others 
at advanced salaries. Just as soon as the weak 
teachers began to be eliminated by the ad- 
vanced standards of the board of examiners 
salaries began to increase, and they will con- 
tinue to do so as the standard is raised. In 
1905 the salary for white women teachers was 
$29.33; in 1909 their salary was $40.27. It is 
only the weak, inefficient and non-progressive 
teachers that object te the more rigid require- 
ments of the examiners. The qualified teach- 
ers realize the injustice of bringing them in 
competition with low grade teachers who are 
willing to accept any compensation, and hence 
welcome the advanced requirements which 
weed out of the system those who cannot or 
will not fit themselves for the work. They 
are more and more realizing that as the lawyer 
must invest time and money in his legal edu- 
cation, and the doctor must invest liberally in 
preparation for his profession before he can 
hope for liberal returns in fees. so the teacher 
must invest largely of her time, talents and 
money in preparation for her profession be- 
fore she can reasonably expect liberal. returns 
in salary. 

Of the necessity for a State board of exam- 
iners the report of 1901 further says: “We are 
all convinced of the necessity of a uniform 
system of examination requirements in a uni- 
fied system of public instruction. For vears 


we have had the uniform examination ques- 
tion, but we are probably as far away from a 
unitorm system of grading as we were when 
every examiner made out his own questions. 
i irst-grade certificates in some counties do not 
represent any higher attainments or greater 
fitness to teach than do third-grade certificates 
in other jurisdictions. Any system of public 
instruction that renders possible such inequal- 
ity of grading is unjust to well-qualified teach- 
ers and ruinous to the schools.” 


SAD STA'TE OF AFFAIRS 


When the State Board of Examiners took 
charge of the certification of teachers in 1905 
a rather appalling state of affairs existed in 
this regard. There were 118 different stand- 
ards in the State. A first-grade certificate 
meant one thing in one division and quite a 
different thing in another. Some superinten- 
dents were rigid in maintaining standards of 
scholarship, but many were very lenient in 
their grading. Some were careful about the 
renewal and extension of certificates, while 
many others paid little heed to the matter. 
Some were liberal in dispensing favors, while 
others conferred them on their merits. As a 
consequence, a very large proportion of the 
teachers of the State held certificates which 
had finally expired, and were, therefore, not 
valid; and a great many had no certificates 
whatever. Some were teaching on second- 
grade certificates which had not been renewed 
for ten years. It is not exaggeration to say 
that one-third of the teachers of the State were 
not properly certificated, and there was little 
concern shown amongst them because of this 
fact. 

Teachers’ salaries were low. and the impres- 
sion among school trustees prevailed pretty 
generally that they were being paid all they 
were worth, as they were doing so little for 
their improvement. 

The task of bringing order out of this chaos, 
of constructing proper regulations and of en- 
forcing these regulations as gradually and at 
the same time as rapidly as conditions would 
permit, was not an easy piece of constructive 
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work. We believe, however, that our present 
system of certification of teachers compares 
favorably with that of any of the progressive 
States and meets the needs of our schools 
(though as yet the standards are not as high 
as some). 

Above are described the conditions existing 
armong the teachers as a body ten years'ago. 
That is a rather gloomy picture. We are glad 
to report a brighter one to-day. 


COUNTIES ORGANIZED 

' The teachers in practically every county are 
organized as a local branch of the State 
Teachers’ Association. In every county teach- 
ers’ institutes are held regularly at least once 
during the term, and in most of the counties 
district meetings are held monthly. The ex- 
aminers have attended most of the county in- 
stitutes and have assisted in adapting the uni- 
form course of study to the various local con- 
ditions, so that most of the teachers are now 
following a definite course of study. 

In addition to this, almost as a direct result 
of the present system of examinations, more 
than 4,000, or nearly half the teachers of the 
State, attended the State summer institutes in 
1909, and about 5,000 in 1910. They not only 
attended, but they did serious work in prepara- 
tion for examinations, as no credit whatever is 
givea for mere attendance. This magnificent 
response of the teachers to the higher stand- 
ards set up for them is most gratifying and 
reflects great credit upon them as a body. 

Until the appointment of this board, Vir- 
ginia certificates received no recognition out- 
side of the State. Since the standards have 
become fixed and uniform, nearly all the States 
have given proper recognition to them. The 
secretary of the Board has recently communi- 
cated with the Department of Education in 
every State on this subject, and is compiling 
a statement showing the status of Virginia in 
each State. 

In 1908 and 1909 the Board graded the pa- 
pers of, and issued reports to, 9,334 applicants. 
Out of this number certificates of some sort 


were issued to 4,744. Seven hundred and fif- 
teen of these were first grade. 

This feature of our work alone is almost suf- 
ficient to occupy the whole time of four men, 
but as I have indicated above, the Board has 
numerous ‘other duties. This work is usually 
done in other States by a board of regents, the 
members of which receive from $3,000 to 


$5,000 salary. In u nearby State with about 


the same number of teachers as Virginia the 
grading of the examination papers alone costs 
$6,000. 

During the past five years much constructive 
work in education has been done in Virginia, 
and her progress has been greater than that 


of any other State in the Union. Nearly 300 


new high schools have been established in that 
time. In nearly every instance an examiner 
has had to visit the community, arouse pub- 
lic interest, solicit private contributions, help 
plan the work, and after the school started he 
has had to inspect it and supervise its work, 
that it might conform to the uniform standard 
of requirements. 

The Second Auditor reports for 1907-8 and 
1908-9 bonds loaned to school districts, at 4 
per cent., $233,915, and at 5 per cent., $172.633 : 
a saving in annual interest of $6,404; half the 
total expenses of the board. 

The Building-Loan Bill was the suggestion 
of an examiner. 

A good deal has been said about the ex- 
pense of school supervision in Virginia under 
the present plan. There are 103 division su- 
perintendents in the State, who are giving 
practically all of their time to the work. Their 
combined salaries paid by the State, together 
with the salaries and all expenses of the Board 
of Examiners, amount to $75,670, while the 
treasurer’s commissions for handling the school 
funds amounts to $70,835. 

IT am not claiming that treasurers are over- 
paid, neither can I admit that supervision is 
too expensive. 





The aim of education is the forming of a 
complete man, skilled in art and in industry.— 
Rabelais. 
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Prayer—Answer 


At first I prayed for light:— 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength:— 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith:— 
Could I but trust my God, 

I’d live enfolded in his peace, 
Though fears were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love; 
Deep love of God and man; 
And living love that will not fall, 
However dark his plan:— 


And Light, and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere! 

God only waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


—Edna D. Cheney. 





THE VIRGINIA PAUL REVERE 


An effort is to be made to raise funds to 
erect a monument at Charlottesville, Albemarle 
county, to the memory of Jack Jouett who, by 
a wild ride from Louisa Court House to Char- 
lottesville, saved Governor Thomas Jefferson 
and the Virginia legislature from capture by 
a force of British troopers under Major Tarl- 
ton. The Charlottesville Progress gives the 
following account of Jouett’s memorable ex- 
ploit: ’ 

Among our younger readers there are prob- 
ably few who can tell you who Jack Jouett 
was; and so we propose to give them that in- 
formation. The British commander, Major 
Tarlton, with his 250 mounted free-booters, 
was moving upon Charlottesville to capture the 
State government and legislature which had 
been removed from Richmond to Charlottes- 
ville, as a more secure place. As they passed 
Louisa Court House at a rapid rate Jouett, 
who was temporarily sojourning there, saw 
them and divined their purpose. Leaping 
upon a horse and taking a shorter road which 
was familiar to him, he soon left the enemy 
behind. He reached Charlottesville in time to 
give the alarm, upon which the members of 
the legislature promptly adjourned and re- 








tired to Staunton; and riding up to Monticello 
he notified Mr. Jetierson, who was then gover- 
nor of the State, who after hastily securing 
his most important papers and sending his 
family off in a carriage to his Bedford county 
place, mounted his horse and rode away, over 
Carter’s mountain, just as the detachment sent 
by Tarlton to arrest him appeared in sight. 
Jouett was aided in his purpose by the de- 
tention of Tarlton at Castle Hill, the residence 
of Dr. Thomas Walker, where he stopped for 
breakfast. Dr. Walker had, of course, left, but 
his patriotic wife, upon one pretext and an- 
other postponed the breakfast for two hours, 
while she dispatched a messenger to Char- 
lottesville, fifteen miles distant, to give the 
alarm. In this, however, Jouett had antici- 
pated her. 

Patrick Henry was a member of the legisla- 
ture. He and another member riding together 
in the flight to Staunton, stopped to request 
some refreshment at the old stone tavern which 
was afterwards converted into the Mountain 
Top House near Afton. ‘The proprietor (note 
we do not say proprietress), who was some- 
what of a virago, asked them whe they were. 
“We are members of the legislature who are 
escaping from Tarlton.” ‘The woman, eyeing 
them with a look of scorn, exclaimed: “No, you 
can get nothing here, you cowards. If Pat- 
rick Henry could see you he would show you 
what cowards you are to be running from the 
enemy.” She could not be made to believe that 
one of the men whom she was denouncing was 
the same who in St. John’s church, Richmond, 
set in motion the ball of the Revolution by the 
slogan, “Give me Liberty or give me Death.” 

Compared with this ride of Jack Jouett the 
ride of Paul Revere sinks into insignificance. 
From Louisa Court House to Charlofesville 
is by the nearest route thirty-five miles. From 
Boston to Lexington, Revere’s ride, is only ten 
miles. His object was to warn a hundred of 
colonial soldiers of the approach of the British. 
The object of Jouett was to warn the Virginia 
government and legislature and governor. The 
capture of this Lexington garrison would have 
counted but little in the opening event of the 
war. It is not unlikely that the capture of the 
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government, the legislature and governor 
might have ended the Revolution in favor of 
the mother country. 

And yet the “Ride of Paul Revere” has been 
for a hundred years commemorated in Boston 
as one of the most notable incidents of the 
Revolutionary struggle; while the far more 
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importanl and memorable “ride” of Jack 
Jouett is, at this late day, knocking for recog- 
nition at the doors, the homes, the hearts of 
the Virginia people, and in particular the peo- 
ple of Charlottesville and Albemarle—T7he 
Virginia Guide. 





GETTING FULL VALUE OUT OF THE SCHOOL 


J H. BINFORD 


Yes, vacation is past, and as the session 
opens, we have many plans for the year. After 
all do we not agree with Carlyle that work is 
a blessed thing? Especially is this true when 
work is well done. Perhaps you have labored 
year after year in your present position; yet, 
vou have returned to the task with the desire 
to make this your very best session. It may be 
that you are in a new school, and there is ring- 
ing in your soul a battle song urging on to vic- 
tory. Truly the zest of life comes from the 
achievement of success. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


Whether you be teacher or principal, you 
think that success will come through your 
work with the children. Consequently at this 
particular time you are thinking of daily 
schedules, recesses, problems of discipline, 
methods of instruction, and all the other de- 
tails of practical school work. “What may I 
do for the children?” is the question upper- 
most in your mind, and rightly so. Do not 
forget, however, that if you wish to get full 
value out of the school you must also ponder 
over the question, “What may I do for the 
Community?” The Large Use Of The School, 
a pamphlet issued by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1 Madison Ave., New York, tells of the 


magnificent work being done by New York, 


Chicago and other great cities along the line 
of free lectures and entertainments in public 
school buildings. The school in the great city 
with its diversified life—does it need to be a 
social center? Yes, but how much greater 


the opportunity of the consolidated school in 
rural Virginia. A division superintendent, in 
a letter to the writer on the subject of lyceum 
courses, speaks of the isolation of country life, 
of the need for getting the people together 
during the winter months. Especially does 
he emphasize the monotony of the life or the 
average woman on the farm. Country life has 
many attractive features, but all will agree 
that a more diversified social life is needed in 
rural communities. We wish to call attention 
to some definite and practical things that may 
be done to attract the grown people to the 
school. 


THE DEBATING CLUB 


Resolved, “That the Pen is Mightier than 
the Sword.” Does not this momentous ques- 
tion bring up memories of the college literary 
society or the once popular neighborhood de- 
bating club? Why not revive this time-hon- 
ored institution in your school? Select a list 
of live questions such as Good Roads, Diversi- 
fied Farming, Consolidated Churches, and 
Woman’s Suffrage; and the people will take 
a lively interest in the debating club. Such a 
club with monthly or semi-monthly meetings 
would bring the people together and the ex- 
change of ideas would start them thinking on 
important topics. A debate on Good Roads, 
for instance, might lead to some definite action 
being taken to improve the public highways of 
the community. It is realized that a debating 
society of this kind will not run itself. It 
must have a manager, and, as a general rule, 
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this manager should be the principal of the 
school. 


MEETINGS FOR WOMEN 


We once read of a mother who rode seven 
miles to attend a grange meeting. She was on 
the program, and, when she arose to discuss, 
How to Make a Farm Home Atcractive, she 
had to hand her sleeping babe over to the 
watchcare of one of the other mothers present. 
How the women, both of town and country do 
need to get away from the monotony and 
drudgery of the home! ‘The School Improve- 

“ment Leagues of our State are composed, to a 
large extent, of women. In the past the work 
of the leagues has been confined almost en- 
tirely to the raising of money for the improve- 
ment of school grounds, buildings, etc. This 
is a most commendable work and should be 
continued, but may not the league do a larger 
work than this? Why not make it a social in- 
stitution where the tired mothers of the com- 
munity may gather for social converse and en- 
tertainment? Occasionally the pupils of the 
school should give songs and recitations at the 
meetings. Call upon the ministers and physi- 
cians of the community to give practical 
talks. At other times the teacher (yes, even 

“the young girl presiding over the one-room 
school) should give a talk or read some maga- 
zine article. The burden falls on the teacher, 
of course; but the consciousness that you are 
trying to add to.the well-being of the mothers 
of the children you teach should repay for the 
trouble. 

A LYCEUM COURSE 
y 

Besides the debating club for the men and 
the league for the women, every school with 
an assembly hall should arrange a modest. ly- 

_ceum course for the winter months. This task 
naturally falls upon the principal of the 
school. He should decide upon the number 
and character of the entertainments, and as- 
certain as far as possibile the cost of the same. 
After getting this information, he should seek 
the co-operation of his teachers and of the 
league. The course should consist of not less 
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than four nor more than six entertainments. 
An educational rally, an amateur play, and a 
stereopticon lecture by a representative of some 
State department could be numbers in the series 
of entertainmenis and would cost nothing. 
Prof. S. W. Fletcher, of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; Doctor Allan Freeman, of 
the State Health Department, and the Co- 
operative Education Association have free 
stereepticon lectures. For the remaining num- 
bers of the series, professional entertainers 
could be procured at a small cost, and an aa- 
mission fee charged. Peclk Miller, of Rich- 
mond; T. Powell Hale, of Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Leftwich, the impersonator, of Waynes- 
boro, Va., and scores of other high class en- 
tertainers may be procured at reasonable rates. 
The Radcliffe Bureau of Washington, D. C., 
has a number of high class entertainments that 
can be procured on very reasonable terms. 
~The school, and especially the rural school, 
needs not only to teach children. if it is to 
render full value on the money invested; it 
needs further to add something of pleasure and 
entertainment and education to the lives of the 
‘grown people of the community. Like the 
great rock in the desert it should bless all that 
dwell in its refreshing shadow. Many teach- 
ers and principals have doubtless thought, in 
times past, of the things suggested in this ar- 
ticle. But what does it avail simply to dream 
of things? One achievement is worth a world 
of dreams! 





ART of QUESTIONING 


1. Be spirited and enthusiastic. 

2. State the question clearly, then designate 
the one to answer. 

3. Seldom repeat a question. 

4, Constantly direct questions to those who 
are inattentive. 


REQUISITES OF A GOOD ANSWER 


1. Pupils should stand erect. 

2. Pupils should speak so all can hear. 

8. Pupils should answer in good, clear, 
well-rounded sentences. 
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RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION 


DR. THOMAS D, WOOD 


The greatest national resource is the health 
of the people. We have come to realize this 
to-day as we have never realized it before. 
This is shown by petitions which have been 
made to the government to found a national 
department of health of the same status as the 
department of commerce, labor, and other de- 
partments. This shows the attention which is 
being paid to the whole physica] side of living. 
The statistics gathered by the Committee of 
One Hundred emphasizes the important facts 
relating to this great problem. The conserva- 
tion of health embraces two or three impor- 
tant subdivisions: First, provision for limita- 
tion and prevention of contagious disease, 
proper control and supervision of and neces- 
sary means for quarantine, isolation and dis- 
infection. The medical profession to which I 
belong has given more attention to this side of 
the problem; second, provision on the part of 
the State for the prevention and cure of cura- 
ble diseases. Report claims that the loss to 
this country annually by tuberculosis is one 
billion dollars a year, and probably a quarter 
billion more of actual loss through disability: 
third, the attainment of the highest individual 
health efficiency is sought by utilizing those 
means that will make the human body the best 
possible machine for doing the work which 
it is qualified to perform. 

The responsibility for this health care of 
the growing child is divided between the home 
and school. With the development of educa- 
tion and the recognition of ideas regarding its 
scope and function, with the increasing empha- 
sis given to the ideas of the unity of the human 
life, more attention has been directed to the 
nature of the child and the character of his 
housing and surroundings. Both factors of the 
health problem are progressively receiving 
more attention and more provisions are being 
made for its needs. 

We are on the eve of the recognition of 
the principle that proper education must pro- 
vide, as the very foundation of educational 


processes, for the physical state of the mind, 
not through policy and not as a matter of con- 
venience, but because it is an important part 
of the problem of education. It is the business 
of the educator to know whether a child is in 
the best condition to be educated, and if not, 
‘why not, and what is to be done about it. 
Our interest to-day centers upon the ques- 
tion of environment, and specifically upon the 
sanitation of rural or country schools. It can- 
not be taken for granted that the boy or girl 
in the country is essentially more healthy or 
more resistant to unsanitary conditions than 
the city child. It is not rational to assume 
that the country child may in fairness or safety 
be educated in a school environment less favor- 
able to health, than the child in the city. The 
sanitation of the rural school is every whit as 
important as that of the city school, though 
it is different in many details. In fact I am 
not at all sure but that with a reasonable 
amount of attention it is as simple, if not an 
easier problem—I mean in its physical aspect. 
Under conditions existing in New York 
State at present, the problem in the country, 
T believe, is that of the one room school house, 
or, of the rural school containing a few rooms. 
The country school should be in the funda- 
mental elements of architecture and sanitation 
as good a building as there is in the com- 
munity. As the cathedral, town hall, public 
library or capitol building represents the civic 
pride of a municipality, so the rural school 
house should represent the pride of the rural 
community. It should be a model of architec- 
tural adaptation to use and of sanitary ex- 
cellence. It should, if possible, be a building 
a little better than any other building in the 
community, because here you have the young 
brought together and subject to influences 
either harmful or beneficial. The problem 
here is the care of the growing child. This 
building for the training of the young may 
be made in any community, by intelligent 
planning and without unreasonable expense, a 
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structure of genuine beauty and of continual 
joy and comfort. 

‘Lhe school house should not be located upon 
the cheapest ground, but if possible upon the 
best, or as good as there is in the locality. It 
should be near the center of the district, on an 
elevated site, easily drained and, if it is avail- 
able, on sandy or gravelly soil. Made and 
filled in ground and the neighborhood of 
swampy ground should be avoided. There 
should be ene or two acres of ground about the 
school house, rather than the usual thirty feet 
which they claim for a city playground. 
There should be some trees on the grounds, not 
only for beauty and shade but for sanitary 
reasons. They should not be located too near 
the building to spoil the light, nor should 
there be so many trees that they spoil the play- 
ground. In southern California it is necessary 
to cut out some of the trees in order to afford 
proper lighting, but I do not believe that 
would be the general rule in New York State. 

There should be separate entrances and coat 
rooms fos the boys and girls. The school 
room should be rectangular, and the model one, 
according to Dr. Marble, is 24’x30’, and will 
accommodate forty-eight pupils. Each pupil 
should have at least fifteen square feet of floor 
space. The ceilings should be high enough, 
twelve tc fourteen feet, to give each pupil 225 
cubic feet of air space. The desks and seats 
should be individual and adjustable. The 
floors should be double with at least one thick 
layer of building paper between floor layers to 
make a warm flooring and one less permeable 
to damp and air. Walls should be closely 
built, closely enough so that the cracks are not 
depended upon for ventilation; the latter is 
not always the best method. The floors should 
be of matched. well-seasoned timber. The 
color of the building should be dead white or 
light cream and the walls light gray or green. 
I believe the gray-green is the best color for 
the walls of a school room. The walls should 
be painted for five feet above the floor and 
the upper walls and ceiling finished in kalso- 
mine or preferably water-color so that they 
may be frequently renewed. The blackboard 
should be opposite the windows and of slate, 


aud the best of slate. We have had all sorts 
of blackboard compositions, but I know of 
nothing better than a good quality of slate; it 
is more expensive to put in but is very much 
better. The windows should be double in cold 
climates, set close together on the south side of 
the room, with large panes of glass. The win- 
dows should be square tipped, reaching within 
six inches of the ceiling, and the sills should 
be three or four feet from the floor and the 
window space should be one-quarter to one- 
sixth of the floor space. German rules require 
that in a room lighted solely from the left, 
the depth of the room should be no more than 
two or two and a half times the height of win- 
cow-tops above the plane of the desks. There 
vou have a rule which is fairly good. The sky 
should be visible from the desk fartherest away 
from the window. 

The floors should be swept daily with damp 
sawdust or oily brushes. We are getting away 


‘from the dry sweeping, and to some extent this 


is desirable. The woodwork should be wiped 
with cloths which are slightly oiled. The fur- 
niture should be washed in vacation and once 
or twice during the school year, with a weak 
soda solution which is found not to be injuri- 
ous to the furniture. Windows should be 
washed at least once a month. 

Somebody has said that the ventilation 
should be set up and the house built around it, 
and it would not be a bad idea because the 
housing in of chilren is a very serious proh- 
lem. Outdoor air is the most beneficial tonic 
known to man. If outdoor air was used as 
universally as patent medicine we would make 
a distinct gain in health. A large percentage 
of preventable deaths are due to breathing foui 
air. The New York board of health stated at 
one time that forty per cent. of all deaths are 
caused by breathing impure air. There is good 
printed authority for such statements. Prof. 
Woodbridge, of Boston, states: “The evil ef- 
fects of lack of ventilation are made only to 
evident by ‘such facts as that the death rates 
have been reduced by the introduction of effi- 
cient ventilating systems in children’s hospi- 
tals from fifty to five per cent; in sur- 
gical wards of general hospitals from forty- 
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four to thirteen per cent.; in army hos- 
pitals from twenty-three to six per cent.; 
prison records show reduced death rates 
chiefly as a result of effective ventilation. The 
annual death rate among horses in army stables 
in the German service has been reduced by 
more roomy quarters and free ventilation from 
nineteen per cent. to one and one-half per 
cent.; and in Boston in time of epidemic the 
number of horses lost in badly ventilated 
stables was five to one in those well ventilated. 
Vitiated atmosphere lowers the vitality, in- 
creases the susceptibility to and severity of dis- 
ease, and decreases the physical and mental 
working power of the individual, and while 
not producing sudden death, nevertheless, it 
inevitably shortens life. 

The Peck Williamson Company’s treatise on 
ventilation quotes Dr. A. N. Bell, as follows: 
“The depressed state of the organism under 
the prevailing conditions of badly ventilated 
school rooms not only predisposes to epidemic 
diseases, but the liability to and the danger of 
all diseases are intensified, and the vicissitudes 
of weather, which under favorable circum- 
stances may be encountered with impunity, 
under these depressing circumstances become 
dangerous perils; and doubtless much that is 
attributed to the season of the year supposed 
to be predisposing to scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, diphtheria, and some other common af- 
fections of children, is due to the same cause.” 

Bad air is one of the great causes of predis- 
position to tuberculosis. Some of the census 
reports show that mortality from tuberculosis 
among teachers is twenty.per cent. greater than 
the average among those engaged in other oc- 
cupations. 

I believe that the right adjustment of a sim- 
ple furnace or a jacketed stove may make of 
the country school house of one room as per- 
fectly ventilated room as one of our modern 
built city schools. For the conversion of the 
non-ventilating stove into ventilating stoves 
many plans are given by the stove manufac- 
turers and heating engineers, but all rest prac- 
tically on the same principles. There should 
be a cold air duct leading from the outside of 
the building as directly as possible to a point 


underneath the stove. This stove should be 
jacketed, preferably with a Russia iron jacket, 
so built as to be free from the stove and so as 
to permit a free flow of air from the opening 
beneath all around the heated portions of the 
stove. This jacket should be wholly open at 
the top to permit a free exit of warm fresh 
air from around the stove into the room. The 
jacket should have perforations or doors at the 


_ floor line that may be closed or opened at will, 


so that it will be possible when the weather is 
extremely cold, or when the room is compara- 
tively unoccupied, for these doors to be opened, 
the fresh air duct be closed, and the air in the 
room kept comfortable, by causing the cold air 
from the floor to pass through the jacket and 
become warmed. 

The chimney should be built double, one 
side of it being reserved for an exhaust flue 
and connected with the registers distributed 
about the room, at the floor line for foul air 
exists. The exhaust heat from the chimney 
causes sufficient draft for ventilating purposes, 
and can be put in of tin or galvanized iron, ad- 
jacent to the chimney, if provision was not 
made for an aspirating shaft when the build- 
ing was planned. 

Supplementary ventilation is best obtained 
by letting down all the windows a little at the 
top rather than by pulling one window all the 
way down. 

The cloak room should be well ventilated, 
and if possible the air changed without re- 
entering the main room. The temperature 
should be kept at sixty-eight, and never above 
seventy. I think a temperature chart should 
become an established custom in even the dis- 
trict school—a chart on which the teacher 
keeps a record of the proper temperature. 
Thus we may interest the children in the 
proper ventilation of the room. 

The drinking cup is believed now to be a 
grest carrier of germs, and many western 
states have made the use of the common drink- 
ing cup a misdemeanor. We have also found 
by experience that the individual cup placed 
in the hands of the children for care is al- 
most worse than a common cup. A Chicago 
firm manufacture a cabinet for five dollars or 
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six dollars apiece, including cups, which can 
be placed in the care of the teacher. 

Individual towels are desirable, and I be- 
lieve the newest is a paper towel, used to dry 
the hands once and then thrown into the fire. 
These I believe will be used mainly in city 

-schools. I believe the expense would prohibit 
them from rural schools, although no launder- 
ing is required. 

In relation to this general problem of sani- 
tation I want to speak of the necessity for 
medical inspection. It is quite as important to 
have examinations to see if children are 
healthy, and if not, why not, and what is to be 
done about it, as it is for an examination after 
the disease has become manifest. I refer par- 
ticularly to the test of eyesight, hearing, ex- 
amination of tonsils and teeth. In Germany, 
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one writer states, at least ninety per cent. of 
all elementary school children suffer from de- 
cayed teeth. Conditions are not much, if any, 
better in this country and children in the 
country not much better in this respect than 
‘those in the city. A school physician of Ash- 
ley, Mass., reports that ninety-five per cent. of 
school children have decayed teeth. And an- 
other school physician at Northampton states: 
“The most deplorable fact elicited from the ex- 
aminations was the almost total lack of care 
given children’s teeth. Out of 600 children 
only seventy-four had received any attention 
and the larger number of the 526 exhibited 
most uncleanly and unhealthy mouths. In 
Foxborough, Mass., where 572 children were 
examined, it was found that 1,303 teeth needed 
filling and 334 to be extracted. 





CONSTRUCTION WORK and NUMBER WORK 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Tuirp Monru—Seconpb- YEAR GRADE 


The work of the grade is to be very full for 
this and the succeeding months. Ifthe teacher 
has succeeded in establishing in the pupil 
habits of clear imaging, of accuracy, in thought 
and expression, and in giving him a knowledge 
of number which will enable him to meet the 
demands of his enlarging experience, you shall 
give him a proper and a strong foundation for 
future building. The teacher should not neg- 
lect reviews of the various exercises of the pre- 
ceding grade. Teach also the following: 

1. The equal parts of the composite num- 
bers to 20 learned with rectangles made of inch 
squares. 

2. The addition table to 9+-9. The same re- 
lation stated as facts of subtraction, 18—9—9. 

3. Language forms both oral and written 
used to state the relations learned. 

4. Problems in a great variety of the five 
forms taught heretofore. Use frequently 
standard. weights and measures. 

N. B.—Note and practice the following sug- 
gestions: 


1. Kmploy the activities of the pupils in 
drawing and making where measurements are 
required. Gradually require greater precision 
in measuring. 

2. Objects should be used as in the preced- 
ing grade, whenever new facts or new pro- 
cesses are to be learned. Encourage the pupils 
to learn new facts by comparison of known 
facts. 

3. The parts of even numbers are more easily 
learned than the parts of odd numbers. 


4, Odd numbers may be studied by compari- 
son with even numbers lying next to them. 
Since 6+6—12, 64-7 must be 13. Along with 
the ordinary names of the numbers 11 to 19, 
name them as they are written, ten-one, ten- 
two, ten-three, etc. 


5. Teach pupils in finding such sums as 9+-4 
to take enough from the smaller number to 
make the greater number 10. Nine-four equals 
ten-three. Extend the series of two and one- 
half by four inches drill cards already de- 
scribed to include all combinations up to 
10+-10. The dots on the drill cards may be 


—— 


—— 
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made with an inked cord. Group any num- 
ber of dots always in the same fashion. 

6. Keep up a constant review, using the old 
facts in new relations. 

Teach the equal parts of 12, studied through 
rectangles 2 inches by 6 inches and 3 inches 
by 4 inches. The dozen and its parts. The 
foot-rule and its equal parts. Compare it with 
strips 1”x2”, 1”x3”, 1”x4”, and 1”x6”. (Teach 
pupils to read these as 1 inch by 6 inches.) 
Teach the year, months, and seasons. Pupils 
write date every day, thus: 

Easton Primary School, Maryland, 
Monday, March 28th, 1910. 

Teach hours on clock face as heretofore de- 
scribed. Add by twos to 12, by threes, by 
fours, by sixes. Count down from 12 in the 
same way. 

Teach the unequal parts of 12. The un- 
equal parts of 11. Show that the inch is one- 
twelfth of the foot. Learn the number of 12ths 
equivalent to one-sixth, one-fourth, one-third, 
one-half, using the foot as the standard of 
reference and identifying one-twelfth with the 
inch. ‘ 

Pupils build a rectangular solid of 12 inch- 
cubes and point out one-half of 12, one-third 
of 12, ete. 

Pupils fold a four-inch paper circle into 
quarters. Locate the hour points. Complete 
the clock-dial. 


Construction Work 
SEED ENVELOPES 


Made in connection with Nature Study. 

Material: Nine-inch square of paper. 

Dictation: Hold paper by two opposite cor- 
ners. Fold these corners together. Hold tri- 
angle by two sharps corners with square cor- 
ner pointing upward. By folding sharp cor- 
ners together find center of lower edge. Fold 
right corner to center; left. Paste. 


TABLE 


Made in connection with the story of the’ 


Three Bears. 


Teacher tells the story, and uses it as an 
Oral Language Lesson. 

Material: Paper 9 inches by six. 

Dictation: Hold paper with long edges at 
right and left. Fold right and left edges to- 
gether. Of what shape is it? How many 
corners has it? What kind of corners? Un- 
fold. Each oblong is what part of the whole 
piece? Fold right edge to middle crease. Un- 
fold. How many oblongs are there now? How 
many more in right half than left? Fold left 
edge to middle crease. Unfold. How many 
oblongs in all? 

Hold paper with short edges at right and 
left. Fold right and left edges together. How 
many oblongs do you see? How many do you 
think are on the other side? Unfold and count 
the number of oblongs in all. 

Fold right edge to crease. Unfold. How 
many oblongs in right half? How many in a 
row? How many in the two rows? How 
many more in right half than in the left? 

Fold left edge of middle crease. How many 
oblongs do you see on the left? How many 
more on the right? 

How many on both sides? How many ob- 
longs in a row In two rows? In three rows? 
In four rows? 

Cut out corner oblongs. 

Find right crease. 

Fold right edge to right crease. Unfold and 
cut off oblong thus formed. Repeat dictation 
for left side. Turn outer oblongs down. 
Make cuts in top oblong showing width of 
legs. 

Find crease. Fold top edge to crease. Un- 
fold and cut along crease just formed. Fold 
edge just formed to the crease again, Un- 
fold and cut along the crease. 


THE THREE CHAIRS 


Made in connection with the story of the 
Three Bears. 

Material: The big chair, paper, 9 by 6 
inches; the middle-sized chair, 6 by 4 1-2; the 
little chair, 4 1-2 by 3. 

Dictation: Hold the paper with long edges 
at right and left. Fold right and left edges 
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together. Unfold. Fold right edge to crease; 
left. Unfold. 

Hold paper with short edges at right and 
left. Fold right and left edges together. Un- 
fold. Fold right edge to crease. Unfold. 

Cut out corner oblongs. Hold paper with 
_long oblongs at the top. Find lowest crease on 
paper. Fold lower edge to this crease. Cut 
off oblong thus formed. Turn upper oblongs 
toward you, and right, left, and lower oblongs 
from you. 

The chair is now formed. On the side ob- 
longs cut the legs as legs of table, and finish 
back in any manner desired. 


THE THREE BEDS 


Made in connection with the story of the 
Three Bears. 

Material: For the big bed, paper 9 inches by 
6; middle-sized bed, 6 by 4 1-2; little ‘bed, 
4 1-2 by 3. 

Dictation: Hold oblong with long edges at 
right and left. Fold right and left edges to- 
gether. Unfold. Find crease. 

Fold right edge to crease; left. Unfold. 
Hold paper with short edges at right and left. 
Repeat dictation. Cut out corner oblongs. 
Hold paper with long edges at right and left. 

Find lowest crease. Fold lower edge to this 
crease. Cut off oblong thus formed. Turn 
upper and lower oblongs toward you, right and 
left from you. Cut legs on the sides as legs of 
table, and finish head and foot as desired. 

\ 


BASKET 


Made in connection with the story of Little 
Red Riding Hood. 

Teacher tells the story, and uses it as an Oral 
Language Lesson. 

Material: Paper, 8 inches by 4. 

Dictation: Hold paper with long edges at 
right and left. Fold right and left edges to- 
gether. Unfold. Fold right edge to crease; 
left. Unfold. 

Hold paper with short edges at right and 
left. Fold right and left edges together. Un- 
fold. 


Fold right edge to crease. Unfold. Find 
right hand crease. Fold right edge to this 
crease. Unfold. Repeat dictation for left 
side. 

Hold paper with long edges at right and 
left. Find upper right square. Cut along its 
lower edge; along lower edge of upper left 
square. Cut along the upper edges of lower 
right and left squares. 

Turn outer rows of squares and oblongs up- 
ward and paste corner squares on the inside. 
Cut handle of any desired width and length; 
paste the ends to the centers of the long sides. 


Fourrtrun Montu—Seconp YEAR GRADE 


Teach the equal parts of 14. Question on 
weeks and days. Count by twos to 14 and back 
again. Divide (measure) 14 by all small num- 
bers and express quotient and remainder, 
14+3—4 *. “Fourteen divided into threes 
are four threes with two over.” Learn the 
facts by measuring a 14-inch, by 2-inch strips, 
8-inch strips, etc. Give many concrete prob- 
lems involving these divisions. 


ConstTRUCTION Work 
SLED 


Material: Paper, 6 inches by 9. 

Dictation: Hold paper with long edges at 
right and left. Fold right and left edges to- 
gether. Unfold. Fold right edge to crease; 
left. Hold paper with short edges at right and 
left. Fold right and left edges together. Un- 
fold. Fold right edge to crease; left. Unfold. 
Find right-hand crease. Fold right edge to 
this crease. Unfold. 

Hold paper with small oblongs at the top. 
Find two middle oblongs in top row. Cut 
them out. Find two middle oblongs in bottom 
row. Cut them out. Find upper right oblong. 
Find its upper left corner. Find second ob- 
long from the top in right-hand row. 

Find its lower right corner. Cut in a 
straight line from this corner to the upper left 
corner of the upper right oblong. 
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Find the lower right oblong. Cut from its 
lower right corner to its upper left corner. 

Repeat dictation from left side. Fold down 
sides and sled is complete. 


INDIAN WIGWAM 


Made in connection with the story of 
Hiawatha. 

Teacher tells the story, and uses it as an Oral 
Language Lesson. 

Material: A light quality bristol board. 

Dictation: Draw a six inch square. 

Place pin and pencil 6 inches apart on circle- 
maker. Place pin on front, left corner of 
square. Place pencil on back, left corner of 
square. 

Swing pencil to front, right corner, making 
a quarter-circle. Place pin and pencil 1 inch 
apart on circle-maker. Place pin on front, 
left corner. Place pencil on left edge and 
swing to front edge of square, making a 
quarter-circle. 

Draw flap-and paste. 

Cut along the circumference of both quarter- 
circles. 

When thoroughly dry crease to give the ap- 
pearance of sticks over which the paper is 
stretched. 

Fold top of wigwam back. 


INDIAN CANOE 


Material: Ordinary drawing paper streaked 
with brown crayon, to give it the appearance 
of birch bark. 

Draw an oblong 8 by 4 inches or 4 by 2 inches 
for small size. 

On the left edge and 1-2 inch from back, 
left corner place a dot. 

Repeat for front, right corner. 

Using these dots as centers, describe four 
3-inch circles. 

Cut around outer edge and paste. 

Fér the smaller canoe take one-half the di- 
mensions of the larger. 


Ncumper Work 


The oblong is 8 inches on one long edge; 
what is the length of the two long edges? The 
two short edges? 


How much longer is the oblong than it is 
wide? 

The length is how many times the width? 

The width is what part of the length? 

What is the distance half-way around the 
oblong? What is the perimeter of the oblong? 

There are four 3-inch circles; what is the 
length of two of the diameters? Of three? 
Of four? 

What is the radius of each circle? 


Napkin Rina 


Material: A light quality of bristol board or 
ordinary drawing paper. 

Dictation: Draw and cut out an oblong 6 
inches by 2 inches. Lap ends and paste to- 
gether. 

Draw and cut out two oblongs 6 inches by 
1-2 inch. 

Place one small oblong around outside of 
ring, close to its upper edge. Lap ends and 
paste. 

Place one small oblong around outside of 
ring close to its lower edge. Lap short edges 
and paste. 


Pam 


Made in connection with the story of Jack 
and Jill. ; 

Teacher tells the story, and uses it as an 
Oral Language Lesson. 

Material: A light quality bristol board. 

Dictation: Draw and cut out oblong 6 1-2 
inches by 2 1-2 inches. Paste short edges of 
oblong together. 

Draw and cut out 2-inch circle with laps for 
pasting. 

Paste bottom on pail. 

Draw and cut out oblong 6 inches by 1-2 
inch. Paste handle on outside of pail. 


- 


A Boy’s Composition on Patrick Henry 

‘Patrick Henry was not a very bright boy. 
He had blue eyes and black hair. He got 
married and then said, give me liberty or give 
me death. 
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BRINGING THE CATTLE HOME. 


4 - 66 M.M. 
With swinging rythm. 





Coo) thegrass to the brown,bare fect, 
Foamsthe milk in the shin-ing pail, 


Clo - ver breath on the night air sweet, Down fromthe pas - tures, 
Rat - tling down likethe fall - ing hail, Down in a_ tor-rent the 


where they roam, The farm - boys bring-ing the cat - tle home. 
milk_streamrings, While gay and cheer-y the farm - boy sings. 


Pr 





Lilts and Lyrics. Riley and Gaynor. Price $1.00 [By permission of Clayton F. Summy Co. Chicago] 


















































a —_—_—_— Whistle 
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pe oie 


OC 


Whistle 


boss! 


Kick - ing the dust with his bare, brown toes, Sing-ing and whist - ling 


eal a a i —f 
——— —— Whistle 





on he goes. Co - boss! Co - 
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The Master’s Face 
No pictured likeness of my Lord have 1; 
He carved no record of his ministry 
On wood or stone; 
He left no sculptured tomb nor parchment dim. 
But trusted for all memory of him 
Men’s hearts alone. 


Sometimes I long to see him as of old 
Judea saw, and in my gaze to hold 
His face enshrined; 
Often, amid the world’s tumultuous strife, 
Some slight memorial of his earlier life 
I long to find: 


Who sees the face but sees in part; who reads 
The spirit which it hides sees all; he needs 
No more. Thy. grace— 
Thy life in my life, Lord, give thou to me; 
And then, in truth, I may forever see 
My Master’s face. 
—-Pittshurg. Christian Advocate. 





The Decoration of a Schoolroom 


EMMA C. LOEHLE 

In these October days, the lively, romping 
youngsters are suddenly transferred from the 
beautiful out of doors to the life between the 
four walls. Well may the conscientious 
teacher ask: “Shall I succeed in making the 
surroundings of these beauty-loving beings as 
pleasant as they were in the joyous vacation 
days, just past?” 

Children quickly respond to the influence 
which the aesthetic and the beautiful exert. 
Sunshine, in the line of pretty works of art, 
flowering plants and other bits of nature— 
brought into the school room—will inspire 
pupils with stronger, nobler and happier ef- 
fort. They will then not deem their transi- 
tion in September a burden, but will realize 
that the temple of knowledge where they are 
destined to spend future days, is a pleasant 
place to live in. Careless absence and tardi- 
ness will be lessened: even the roving truant 
will be apt to forsake his ways and gladden 
the teacher’s heart by his willing presence. 

A prettily decorated, well-ventilated school 
room. graced by the presence of a patient, lov- 
ing. low-voiced teacher, is indeed, an impor- 
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tant factor in determining the success of the 
vear’s work. 

Let us picture to ourselves two rooms; one 
with long, dreary wastes of bare walls and 
boards; its lonely aspect being further en- 
hanced by the empty, stiff-looking window 
sills; the other, whose surroundings of pretty 
pictures, flowering plants and bordered boards 
—containing a few short, inspiring verses— 
unite in giving a bower-like appearance to the 
place. Which of these two abodes would the 
children instinctively choose as their work- 
shop—the desert or the fairyland? And which 
would tend to stir their impulses toward bet- 
ter endeavor, when, after seeking a few mo- 
ments’ restful change, their glances resume 
the work with which they are occupied ? 

In decorating the walls of a school room, 
great care should be exercised that the pupils’ 
eyes are not greeted with too many pictures. 
Walls hung with seemingly numerberless 
sketches have a strong tendency to make their 
inmates restless and nervous; while, at the 
same time a very confused, inartistic appear- 
ance is the result. Three or four copies of 
masterpieces, chosen with the desire of in- 
fluencing pupils with ideas of culture and re- 
finement, are considered a sufficiency for any 
school room. 

Below is given a list of pictures suitable 
for different grades. The illustrated cata- 
logues of the Perry and Brown companies will 
give an idea of what the pictures are like. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Van Dyck’s “Children of Charles the First,” 
with its suggestions of childish peace and con- 
tentment, is a subject well worthy of space 
in any primary room. (We refer to the group 
illustrated in Perry picture number 647 C.) 

Giradit’s “Return From the Mountain” 
(number 1190 Brown picture) shows a little 
girl carefully carrying a wee lamb wrapped 
in a shawl. The mother-sheep is tenderly 
watching her little one by keeping close to the 
side of the little maiden. This is an excellent 
subject for inculecating principles of kindness 
which will lead the little folks to treat well 
the dumb creatures about them. 

Reynold’s “Angel Heads” and Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the Chair,” are suggested because 
of the beauty, purity and innocence of the faces. 
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The last named sketch which appeals more 
strongly to little children than any other Ma- 
donna—speaks also of love, modesty, devotion, 
kindness; in fact, all of the essentials of a love- 
ly character. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The Good Shepherd ............. Plockhorst 


PM 3655s FE OSS SEES Bodenhausen 
SN sis seis ek WPS 40 Knaus 
Wasp (small dog) ........... Rosa Bonheur 
Phavcah’ Shee. ssw Pi ae ou Herring 


ADVANCED GRADES 


eT hhc 2b adhnttnecihinwawex Navjok 
ee CN 3 hd BE esc eibedils Watts 
BI 5554 ib Fa oe hens ds Guido Reni 
Holland Landscape with Mill ...... Ruysdael 





The Personality of the Teacher 


Read by R. M. Sealey before the Teachers’ Club of the 
University of Florida, April, 1910 

When my subject was assigned I was rather 
anxious over the fact of its apparent narrow- 
ness. I felt that there was not enough that I 
could say on such a subject. However, on closer 
investigation it was found that the subject 
was both broad and deep, so much so that only 
one small phase of it could be touched upon 
here, and that only in a rather superficial way. 
Only the personality of the teacher, as a 
teacher, is considered here. 

Arnold tells us that there is a mistaken idea 
as to the meaning of personality. We usually 
think of personality as something vague and 
wonderful and beyond our power of attain- 
ment, or as something that one must be born 
with if its blessings are to be enjoyed. Closer 
thought shows us that this it not the case. 
The man who looks the most attractive, even 
though he may be a modern athlete and have 
the knack of making friends easily is not al- 
ways the man with the strongest personality. 
Arnold says, “Personality is work, energy, 
efficiency, radiating for the benefit of others.” 
So it is not impossible of attainment for any- 
one. Our personality as a teacher is great or 
small in direct proportion to the degree of our 
work, energy, and efficiency and their benefit 


to others. Cannot each of us, then, have a 
strong personality by doing energetic and ef- 
ficient work, and by doing this in such a way 
that it may help others. 

Many factors figure in the making ofa per- 
sonality. In the definition quoted we find the 
words work, energy, efficiency. One’s person- 
ality cannot always be measured by the amount 
of the work, nor by the energy expended in 
doing this work. The work and the energy are 
essential, for personality cannot be found 
where they are lacking, but the word efficiency 
is the key to the situation. Who can say how 
much is summed up in that one word? It is 
the goal toward which we all strive. Our 
greatest desire is to make good in our line, to 
be efficient. 

Our surest foundation for efficiency in teach- 
ing is a broad and careful preparation for our 
work. Let all preperation have one aim in 
view, that of efficient work. No one disputes 
now that the teacher should have professional 
training as surely as the members of other pro- 
fessions should have theirs. We often hear it 
said that the teacher as well as the physician 
should have professional training. Why could 
we not go further and say that the teacher’s 
training is even more important since he deals 
with souls while the physician deals merely 
with bodies? A mistake on the part of the 
physician may bring death to the body. A 
mistake on the part of the teacher may bring 
death to a soul. ! 


“Oh, let not, then, unskilful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living 
tones 

Are left forever in the strings. Better far 
That heaven’s lightnings blast his very soul, 
And sink it back to Chaos’ lowest depths, 
Than knowingly. bv word or deed, he sends 
A blight. upon the trusting mind of youth.” 


This is a heart cry against untrained 
teachers. How many little souls are blighted 
by them! . 

Still there are other requisities to efficiency 
besides a professional training. Undoubtedly 
one must be thoroughly in love with his work. 
He, at least, must look on his calling as the 
noblest of all. We must not be ashamed of our 
ealling. The man who is ashamed to say; “T 
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am a school teacher,” is usually the man who 
makes a failure. He richly deserves it. Need 
we be ashamed if we are “shop-marked?” 
Those of other professions just as surely have 
their distinctive marks. True, the teacher here- 
tofore has been the butt of ridicule in some 


instances, but considering the appearance and 


manners of some it cannot be wondered at. 
We are not in this class. We—the teachers 
of to-day—are now bringing about a chahge 
in this respect—those of us who are not 
“ashamed.” As long as we belittle our calling, 
and perhaps openly make fun of it, we cannot 
expect others to respect it. ; 

The physical self must not be overlooked. 
Self-mastery on the part of the teacher is an es- 
sential element. “He who manages the school 
must first manage himself. He must be sane 
and healthy. His outlook upon life must be 
hopeful.” The physical self must receive 
training along with the mental. Since our pro- 
fession is one of the most trying on the body, 
our physical training should be all the more 
emphasized. A practical psychologist has this 
to say of the necessity of physical training for 
teachers: “And in no calling is this more im- 
perative than teaching, especially in the teach- 
ing of little children. It is the special pre- 
rogative of the child to see things freshly. If 
one is to be able to put himself at the child’s 
point of view and see for him, one requires, 
above all, freshness—freshness of body, mind 
and spirit. He must be neither strained nor 
fagged.”. We must be able to have a smile 
ready for everyone and especially for our pu- 
pils. In short, our body should be strong as 
well as our mind. We rarely find a strong per- 
sonality in a weak body. 7 

Another factor of supreme importance is a 
love and sympathy for children. I am in- 
clined to stress this factor more than any other. 
We can have no hope for success—for efficient. 
work—unless we have that love that endureth 
all things. The successful teacher must be 
able to live the life of a child with the chil- 
dren. He must be able to see things with their 
eves and do things with their hands, to enter 
into their joys and into their sorrows with 
equal ease. He must be able to see the throb- 
bing heart in the little breast and know its 
workings. Here we see the absolute necessity 
of child study in the preparation of the 
teacher. 


We need not hope to ever feel that we are 
fully prepared for our work. Such is not the 
case even with the best teachers. We should 
feel the need of going on and on in our line 
constantly by professional improvement along 
the line of study on the educational questions 
of the day. Each of us should “own and oper- 
ate” a professional library containing at least 
a few of the best books on education. We 
should be subscribers to and regular read- 
ers of several of the best educational maga- 
zines. Each day, if possible, we should devote 
some time to professional study. If we do not 
study constantly we will inevitably become old 
fogies. 

Fellow teachers, let us not sit down and 
waste our time by saying that we are not 
gifted, that we are not “born teachers.” “Get 
work. Blessed is the man who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness.” Let 
us not aim too high, forgetting the common 
task which is at our hand. We need the lesson 
of Robert Herrick’s novel “The Common Lot,” 
as Helen says to her husband. who had been 
intoxicated with the ambition for a false suc- 
cess: “We are all trying to get out of the ranks, 
to leave the common work to be done by others, 
to be leaders. We think it a disgrace to stay 
in the ranks to work for the work’s sake, to 
bear the common lot, which is to live humbly 
and labor! Don’t let us struggle that way any 
longer, dear. It is wrong—it is a curse. It 
will never give us happiness—never.” 

“Blessed be drudgery!” “Do the duty which 
lies nearest thee” and you will be shown “the 
spring by the wayside that flows from the eter- 
nal silence of God and gives new light to the 
eyes of all who drink of it.” 





Light 


There is no dark 
Except to those who only see 
The sunlit forms of hill and lea 
Stripped of ethereal majesty 
And lying naked, cold, and stark! 


There is no light 
Except to him whose spirit sees 
Through leaf and bark and gnarled trees 
And adamantine mysteries 
Into the Father’s love and night! 
—wWilliam Christopher Sayrs. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL AT MANASSAS 





H, F. BUTTON 





The Agricultural High School at smanassas 
has been in successful operation for two years 
and is beginning its third session with the 
brightest of prospects. The most interesting 
fact about the school from the education view- 
point is that it is not in any sense a trade or 
class school, but is a deliberate attempt to en- 
large the scope of a country high school to 
make it more in touch with the lives of its 
pupils. As the school is not large, it was not 
deemed advisable to offer agriculture as a 
separate course, thus weakening the school by 
dividing. Instead it is given as the High 
School Science for boys for the first two years, 
after which the pupil is at liberty to choose be- 
tween advanced work’ in agriculture and a 
purely classical course. The corresponding 
time for girls is devoted to Domestic Science 
and Home Economics. We have in brief estab- 
lished as a fundamental part of our school sys- 
tem courses in Agriculture and Manual Train- 
ing for boys and Domestic Science for girls so 
that none may go through our schools and be 
ignorant of the fundamentals of either. Not 
only are all required to know the elements 
of Agriculture and Home Making, but those 
whose tastes and inclinations lead them in 
that direction, may pursue them until they 
have covered as much ground as is given in 
a two-year course or Cornell or Pennsyl- 
vania State or Blacksburg. Besides this 
Agricultural and Domestic Science work the 
graduate of our school will have received a 
thorough four-year course in English, four 
years of Mathematics, two of German, Chemis- 
try, Botany and Physics, with the usual quan- 
tity of Latin. In short, enough of the classics 
to enable the student to enter any college in the 
country, with the Agriculture and Domestic 
Science in addition. All of this is without 
tuition or laboratory fees in a “Dry” Virginia 
town where the social influences are the best 
and the cost of living is at a minimum. 

The agricultural work of the school must be 
considered under three heads: first the class 


‘their life history and treatment. 


room work proper; which is given to the regu- 
Jar students of the high school and grammar 
grades; second the extension work, which is 
carried on amoug the farmers themselves or 
those boys who are unable to attend the regular 
sessions of the high school; third the inves- 
tigation of local problems and demonstrations 
of the proper method of farm management. 
The class room work begins early in the grades 
with informal lessons in Nature Study which 
become more and more economic in their scope 
unti! in the two last grades they are called 
Agriculture, and that for the girls, Domestic 
Science. In these grades a simple text is used 
and laboratory practice is given in corn judg- 
ing, seed testing, and farm arithmetic, as ap- 
plied to the balanced ration, value of ferti- 
lizers, and measuring lumber. 

When the pupils enter the high school, the 
work is continued and made more difficult. The 
boys study more of the fundamental sciences 
which underlie Agriculture, Botany, Chemis- 
try and Zoology as a preparation for the sec- 
ond year’s work, as it is recognized that Agri- 
culture is not a science, but the application of 
many sciences. The first year’s work in Agri- 
culture is largely a study of the plant and its 
environment; how it grows, mutiplies and is 
nourished; with exercises in germination of 
seeds, propagation by cuttings, buds, grafts 
and spores. A good example of the manner in 
which a subject is studied is found in spraying; 
each student must collect ten insects of eco- 
nomic importance and write in his note book 
Spraying 
mixtures are then made and applied to the 
plants which need them with an up-to-date 
spray pump. In cold weather most of the 
laboratory work is with the soil, using such ex- 
periments as will show the ability of the dif- 
fent soil types to hold and move water, ab- 
serb heat and yield plant food. 

In the second year of the high school course 
the work may properly be called Agronony. 
Warren’s Elements of Agriculture is used as 
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the text, and a close study is made of all the 
important field crops of the region. Corn, 
wheat, oats, grasses, clovers and cow peas re- 
ceive the closest attention from September un- 
til Easter, after which the time is given to 


fruit with Bailey’s Principles of Fruit Grow- 


ing as a text. 

In the third year the student takes up Ani- 
mal Husbandry with the feeding, breeding and 
judging of animals as the principal divisions 
of the subject. The first class will start in 
September using Henry’s Feeds and Feeding 
as a text. In the fourth year Farm Manag- 
ment, Rural Economics and Dairying are the 
topics, but as this is only the third year of our 
work I will leave the details of the third and 
fourth years until a later article. As a result 
of adding these courses of study, nothing has 
been dropped from the curriculum, but all de- 
partments have been strengthened by the ad- 
dition of new work and additional teaching 
force. 

As I have indicated, not all of the activity 
of the seool is confined to the class room. A 
Farmer’s Industrial has been organized which 
has held monthly meetings for two winters or 
fifteen meetings in all with an average atten- 
dance of over 70. Some of the members came 
over forty miles to attend the meetings while 
the majority came more than five miles. Those 
who know Virginia roads and are acquainted 
with the thinly settled region about Manassas 
will realize what it means to have made a suc- 
cess of such an enterprise and how thoroughly 
the farmers are behind the plan of an agricul- 
tural high school. Several of the farmers 
have begun cooperative experiments to more 
thoroughly prove certain details of farm prac- 
tice. Boys are raising competitive acres of 
corn which will be exhibited at a corn show 
to be held November 18. 

At last the beginnings of experiment station 
work have been made. Between six and seven 
acres of !and have been laid off in 1-10 acre 
acre plats which are now ir the second year 
of cultivation. These are already showing 
many interesting facts about the fertilizer 
needs of our local soils and the possibilities of 
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crop rotation and drainage. Dnring the year, 
over 200 samples of milk and cream were 
tested as to butter fat and total solids, seeds 
and feeds have been inspected, new varieties 
of forage plants distributed and much advice 
wiven as to the care of sick animals. Insecti- 
cides and fungicides have been given away for 
trial and talks given at meetings of farmers 
and teachers. 

A corn show has been held in connection 
with a farmer’s institute and a much larger 
one is planned with exhibitis of all farm pro- 
ducts. Several boys are growing corn in a 
competition. A team of boys competed at 


‘Richmond in the boys’ corn judging contest of 


the State Corn Show. Trips have been taken 
to the Arlington experimental grounds and to 
nearby farms where special features might 
be studied. Altogether the work has been most 
successful and has made good progres in the 
two first years of its life. Now, with increased 
appropriation, better equipment and_ the 
growth of the two past years to build upon, we 
may look forward with certainty to a larger 
and more useful future for the Manassas Agri- 
cultural High School. 





The Guzintus 
A Hint to Teachers of Arithmetic 

When little Johnnie came home from school 
one afternoon he found a caller with his mam- 
ma. Johnnie sat down and the caller, as usual, 
began conversation. 

“Do you go to school, Johnnie?’ 

“Uh-huh—yes, ma’m.” 

“What are you studying?” 

“Readin,’ writin,’ and ’rithmetic.” 

“Oh. you are studying arithmetic, are you?” 

“Uh-huh—yes, ma’m.” 

“And how far along are you in arithmetic?” 

“Purty far.” 

“But just how far are you?” 

“O, over t’ th’ guzintus.” 

“Where?” 

“T’ the’ guzintus.” 

“What on earth do you mean by that, John- 
nie?” 

“O, two guzintus four, two guzintus six, two 
guzintus eight—vou know—the guzintus.” 
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Returning to School 


The sun shines with more sober light, 
The bells ring out from belfry towers, 
The streets fill up with faces bright, 
Like dusty roads with fairy flowers, 
The little shoes go hurrying past 
That scarce have lost the scent of clover, 
The old schoolhouse awakes at last— 
Vacation’s over. 


Like some great hive of humming bees 
The schoolhouse starts its drowsy humming. 
And curls that danced ’neath summer trees 
Now quiet droop o’er sums and summing. 
The sun paint tanned on each wee hand 
Of mountain lass and seaside rover. 
Is lost beneath an inky brand— 
Vacation’s over. 


When schooltime comes the streets and parks 
With no small tongues to be disturbing— 
Seem strangely lonesome with their marks 
Of pencils sharpened on the curbing 
And oh! these little folks as yet, 
About whose hearts no shadows hover, 
Are not the only ones regret 
Vacation’s over. 
—Philadelphia Times. 





“Being Good” in the Primary Grades 


NELL CHERRY 


‘To most children and to a great many teach- 
ers “being good” means having no fun, but I 
maintain that to be really good a child must 
be happy. 

Do you fake the temperature as it were of 
the disposition of the majority of your pu- 
pils in the morning? Sometimes an otherwise 


“beastly day” can be changed into a day of. 


quiet and cheerful helpfulness by a few min- 
utes spent in the morning in getting in a “good 
humor.” Do not get the idea into your, head 
that you are compromising yourself when you 
go to some exertion to lead a boy from the 
“sulks” to kindly feelings and happiness. “My 
discipline” is nothing if it gets in the way of 
the real end sought for. 

Does a shuffling of feet, tapping of pencils 
on the desk, incorrect posture, and inattention 
mean “badness” to you or simply an excess of 
energy improperly directed? Is your remedy 
a scolding, demerit, “stay after school,” or a 
using of the surplus energy in a more pleasing 
and beneficial way ? 


Instead of getting angry at the muffled hum- 
ming of half a dozen voices in your room, did 
you ever try to stop it for the day by singing 
two or three bright songs? Nature is going to 
exercise the vocal chords as well as the legs 
even if she has to do it on the sly and to your 
discomfort. 

Physical Culture is a great “Be-gooding” 
agent if it is made to mean something besides a 
mere moving of the limbs. The mind needs 
physical culture as well as the limbs and it gets 
it through the joyousness of action which 
means something. For instance, instead of 
taking “fist movements” take blacksmith move- 
ments, instead of “swinging arms,” “fly,” etc. 

The daily program has a good deal to do 
with “being good”—the harder subjects must 
come at the time of least mental fatigue and 
should be followed by one requiring more of 
the motor activity than mental, drawing for 
instance. Make a careful and conscientious 
study of your daily program. 

Have a quick and orderly method of march- 
ing in and out of the building, getting caps, 
passing books, etc., to avoid the so-called “bad- 
ness” that is stimulated by confusion. Insist 
on order but do not require a funeral march. 

Do not laugh—but what you wear has a great 
deal to do with “being good” in the first 
grades; avoid monotony. I have seen the in- 
fluence of a light blue bow make itself felt 
throughout a whole day. 


Change is another element in “being good ;” 
even a little change in the manner of pre- 
senting 2 lesson or method of procedure is 
very refreshing to both pupil and teacher. 

Temperature also helps to determine how 
easy it is to “be good.” I find that my little 
people do their best work in a temperature of 
about 68 degrees with an occasional lowering 
of the temperature while the pupils are taking 
physical exercise. A complete change of air 
is given at least once in every forty-five min- 
utes. Light and sunshine are helpful in “being 
good” and when the pupils are not reading the 
sunlight is allowed to flood the room. 

If you want your pupils to be good, banish 
“Don’t” from your vocabulary and substitute 
“Please Do.” You will be gratified at the 
change in behavior.—Primary Education. 
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AN OUTLINE of the NORMAL TRAINING COURSES IN th CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, Superintendent 


The normal training department of the 


Charlottesville high school is giving four 


courses in this work. Five forty-minute reci- 
tation periods a week are devoted to each 
course. 


COURSE Il. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF TEACHING 
\ 
Thorndike’s Elements of Psychology (A. G. 
Seiler, New York, $1.50) and Thorndike’s 
Principles of Teaching (A. G. Seiler, New 
York, $1.25) are used as texts in this course. 
Some may claim that these books are too dif- 
ficult for the average student, but any thought- 
ful teacher will readily see that the suggestive 
questions at the end of each chapter are of 
such a type that a pupil of ordinary intelli- 
gence will derive more profit from the proper 
studv of these texts than from almost any 
combination of books that could be made. 
Those desiring easier books will find Betts’s 
The Mind and Its Education (Appleton, 
$1.00): McKeever’s Psychologic Method in 
Teaching (A. Flannagan, $1.00), and Gordy’s 
New Psychology (Hinds and Noble, $1.25), ad- 
mirable texts on psychology: Salisbury’s 
Theory of Teaching (Row, Peterson and Co., 
$1.00) ; Seeley’s Elementary Pedagogy (Hinds 
and Noble. $1.25). and McMurrvy’s Elements of 
General Method and Method for Recitation 
(Macmillan Co., $.90 each), will be found suit- 
able for the work in the principles of teaching. 


COURSE TT.—-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


This course includes class-room management 
in city and rural schools with a study of school 
sanitation. Bagley’s Class-room Management 
(Macmillan Co., $1.12); Dinsmore’s Teaching 
a District School (American Book Co., $1.00), 
or Foght’s American Rural School (Macmil- 
lan Co.. $1.25), and Shaw’s School Hygiene 


(Macmillan Co., $1.00), or Ritchie’s Primer of 
Sanitation (World Book Co., $.50), are used 
as texts in the hands of the pupils. 


COURSE I1I.—PRIMARY METHODS 


Primary methods with special reference to 
reading, language, geography, and arithmetic 
in the first four grades including a careful re- 
view of the subject matter in each course. Nine 
weeks will be given to each of the above sub- 
jects in the order named. McMurry’s Spe- 
cial Methods will be used as texts but much of 
the work in these courses will be from original 
plans prepared and worked out by the normal 
training teacher, Miss Helen Cunningham. A 
special feature of this course will be a study 
and comparison of a great number of text- 
books as used in schools to-day. From ten to 
twenty differeut series of readers, language 
books, geographies, and arithmetics will be 
available for the use of the students. This 
course finds its application in practice teach- 
ing. 
1V.—-OBSERVATION 

TEACHING 


COURSE AND ,PRACTICE 


(a) Observation of class-room work with 
written criticisms on the work observed. 
Printed or typewritten sheets are furnished the 
students for reports on this work. 

(b) Practice teaching in the various sub- 
jects in the first four grades. All practice 
teaching will be from previously prepared les- 
son-plans made by the pupil under the guid- 
ance of the training teacher. 

Much parallel reading is assigned in all the 
courses offered. Over one hundred and sixty 
carefully selected books on psychology, peda- 
gogy, school management and allied subjects 
are available for use in this department; in 
addition to these technical books the grade li- 
braries for the primary and grammar school 
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and the high school library containing over 
two thousand volumes are open to the normal 
training students. 

When the rural schools open, a part of the 
training teacher’s time will be devoted to work 
in the country schools. A limited number of 
schools will be selected in which the training 
teacher will help the rural teachers work out 
vertain problems. A definite scheme for this 
extension feature has been planned. 





R. H. SHEPPE 


STONE GAP SUMMER 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE BIG 


NORMAL. 


In memory of Prof. R. H. Sheppe. 

Since it has pleased God, in His Providence, 
to remove from out midst Prof. R. H. Sheppe, 
who for a number of years successfully con- 
ducted the Summer Normal at Big Stone Gap, 
and who is well known as one of the leading 
educators in the State. | 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Faculty and 
the student body of the Big Stone Gap Sum- 
mer Normal, 

First, That in the death of Prof. Sheppe, we 
have lost a friena who spared neither time nor 
energy in making this Normal one of the most 
successful in the State and through it he has 
exerted a powerful influence in the educational 
uplift in Southwest Virginia, 

Second, That we tender our sympathy to 
his family in their bereavement, 

Third, That these resolutions be published 
in the local papers and in Tur Vircrnta Jour- 
NAL OF Epvearrion and that a copy be sent te 
Mrs. Sheppe. : 
Respectfully submitted, 

R. M. Apprneton, 
Gro. E. Benner 
M. Lavinta Crrrz. 


The Duke of Wellington said “Waterloo was 
won on the playground of Eton.” This is one 
of the many reasons why children should have 
plenty of fresh air and wholesome exercise. 


SCHOOL NEWS 
A NEW LEAF 


He came to my desk with quivering lip— 
The lesson was done. 
“Dear Teacher, I want a new leaf,” he said, 
“T have spoiled this one.” 
I took the old leaf stained and blotted, 
And gave him a new one all unspotted, 
And into his sad eyes smiled, 
“Do better, now, my child.” 


I went to the throne with a quivering soul— 
The old year was done. 

“Dear Father, hast Thou a new leaf for me? 
“T have spoiled this one.” 

He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 

And gave me a new one all unspotted. 
And into my sad heart smiled, 
“Do better, now, my child.” 


—Carrie Shaw Rice. 





KINDERGARTEN NEWS AND NOTES FROM 
RICHMOND 


No more important step has been taken in the 
educational field for two decades than the introduc- 
tion of kindergartens into the Public Schools of 
Richmond. A rather conservative center, our city 
made its first trial of public Kindergartens in the 
session of 1903-04, opening three and doubling tnat 
number the following year. The gratifying results 
with the children, including testimonials from the 
Principals who were fortunate in having them in 
their schools as well as from the grade teachers 
who received these children have made a firm foun- 
dation for the Kindergarten and secured it as a per- 
manent and integral part of the public school system 
of Richmond. The past year has witnessed unusual 
growth and activity in this work, for in October 1909 
the addition of Belvidere Kindergarden raised the 
number to ten which by no means satisfied the de- 
mand, large numbers being turned away from lack 
of space accommodations. September 1910 finds the 
svstem enriched by the opening of the Bainbridge 
Kindergarten in South Richmond (the recently an- 
nexed town of Manchester), and a beautiful new build- 
ing for this purpose has been erected in connection 
with Nicholson School and called the Fulton Kin- 
dergarten. Notwithstanding these acquisitions the 
following overflow figures at the recent opening of 
schools speaks eloquently of the need for this work: 

Bellevue Kindergarten, nine; 

Madison Kindergarten, ten; 

Valentine Kindergarten, eleven; 

Fulton, (new) Kindergarten, thirteen; 

West End Kindergarten, twenty-four; 

Chimborazo Kindergarten, forty-nine. 

Our new Superintendent Dr. J. A. C. Chandler is 
determined to satisfy these demands if possible and 
to that end has in the last week petitioned the Fi- 
nance Committee of the City Council for an extra 
and immediate appropriation to meet this need. It 
is confidently hoped that there will be one, possibly 
two new Kindergartens added to the Richmond Pub- 
lic School system in the next month. The presence 
of a successful training school for Kindergarten 
teachers in the city whose senior and post graduate 
students are at work as unpaid assistants in the 
public Kindergartens, helps to make this possible. 
These students derive great benefit from the contact 
with teachers and superintendents as well as the 
necessary practice. 
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Thus will be seen the fruitfulness of this field,— 
this child-garden, for earnest young women who de 
sire to expend themselves upon the “things worth 
while” as well as for the little children themselves. 

Recognition of the qualifications of these special- 
ists who have spent two and three years in careful 
study and training for educational work has created 
a demand for Kindergarten teachers in the Primary 
grades also and this September finds graduated from 
the Richmond Training School, beginning Primary 
work in the schools of Richmond, Petersburg New- 
port News, Roanoke and Newmarket. 





ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

This report shows school population for the county, 
as ascertained by the school census of 1905, to be 
8,886, white, and 634, colored. The census of 1910 
will show only a smali increase. Two hundred and 
twenty-six white schools, counting a teacher to a 
school, were in operation last year, and ‘11 colored 
schools. Of the 237 teachers employed, 130 were 
teaching in graded schools from two rooms up, The 
total number of children enrolled in all the schools 
was white, 8,128, and colored, 492. This shows that 
890 children in the county of school age are not in 
any public school. From this number we must de- 
duct the number attending private schools, possibly 
200. This will still leave about 690 wandering in 
absolute ignorance. Among this number of illiter- 
ates some good, industrious and useful citizens are 
growing up; but from this same number we find a 
large per cent. of expensive citizens, and an element 
menacing to our civil institutions. Of the 8,630 en- 
rolled in the public schools the total average at- 
tendance is 5,746. This means, in ordinary language, 
that all going to school of the 8,630 enrolled is equal 
to 5,746 going the whole term, and the other 2,884 
not going at all. It may be a matter of difficulty for 
some of our readers to locate this 2,884 whose names 
are enrolled on our school registers and yet they do 
not appear in our average attendance. Let me help 
you a little to solve the problem. Some are really 
sick, some feign sickness, a few are helping their 
parents, some are hunting the rabbit, the partridge, 
and even the tiny ground-squirrel, some have be- 
come disgruntled at the teacher, some have stumped 
a toe, and sometimes the flying-squirrel appears from 
his den in the hollow tree. menacing home and 
friends, and must be dispatched at once. These and 
other similar causes put together soon make up the 
2,884. Let all good patrons regard this as signifi- 
cant, and use their best efforts to diminish this num- 
ber. This statistical information is often dry and 
like nauseating medicine, and we think it best, 
therefore, to give it in broken doses. Hence, we 
close this installment. 

G. H. Hutvey, 
Superintendent. 





NEwport, VA., 9-13, 1910. 
The Division Superintendent of Giles writes as 
follows: 
The schools of Giles county have very bright pros- 
pects, indeed, for the coming year. All our high 
schools have an able corps of teachers. These schools 


will open on the 12th and 19th inst., and most of 
our other schools will open on October 3rd. 

We now have in the county three first class new 
high school buildings costing about $8,000.00, $10,- 
000.00 and $11,000.00, besides several excellent new 
two and three room buildings. 

Our people are showing a greater interest in pub- 
lic education than ever before, as evidenced by the 
greatest enrollment and average daily attendance the 
past year in the history of the county. Also the 
past year in the high schools proper we had an en- 
rollment of 153 pupils as against 76 the previous 
year. 

We are very much in need of a high school in 
Walker’s Creek District, and I believe that the time 
is not far off when the discussions already had will 
lead to good results in that direction. 

Giles county has two great trunk line railroads 
parallelling New River the entire length of the 
county, two branch line roads, one running up into 
Bland county, and the other into Potts’ Creek Valley, 
one large steel bridge across New River and two 
others already let to contract, two banks, one the 
First National of Pearisburg, with a capital of $10,- 
000.00 and about $400,000.00 of assets, the other the 
First State Bank of Narrows, with a capital of $20,- 
000.00 and about $100,000.00 of assets, and two large 
steam tanneries, besides numerous other small en- 
terprises—these with the natural productions of the 
soil, make Giles one of the richest small counties in 
the State, and will in another year or two, we bhe- 
lieve, make her rank among the first in education 

C. A. HarDwICck, 
Division Sunerintendent. 





BoywTron, VA., September 13, 1910. 
To the Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va.: 

Gentlemen,—A very successful and most profitable 
summer normal was held at Chase City, Va., June 
30-July 30, for colored teachers of Mecklenburg and 
adjoining counties. We want to express in a public 
way our appreciation to those who made it possible 
for us to have a normal in Southside, Va., and also 
for the most strenuous efforts put forth by the man- 
ager—Prof. J. B. Terrell—and for the interest the 
other members of the faculty manifested in the 
teachers attending the normal for which we beg you 
to please publish the following resolutions which 
were adopted the iast day of the normal. If possible 
please print them in the next issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION AND RESPECT 


Whereas, the teachers of Mecklenburg and ad- 
joining counties, likewise, who are in attendance at 
the Summer Normal at Chase City, Va., feel such a 
keen sense of thankfulness and appreciation for 
bape most beneficent and pleasant stay at this place; 

e it, 

Resolved, 1. That we, as teachers, at this place, 
seize this opportunity to express in a small degree 
our deep sense of appreciation to the county superin- 
tendent, Prof. J. B. Terrell, for his most earnest en- 
deavors to help us in every way possible, as the ' 
head of public schools of Mecklenburg county, and 
that we assure him unanimous support and pray that 
his efforts may be attended with great success. 

Resolved, 2. That we tender a vote of thanks to 
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the conductor and members of the faculty who have 
labored so earnestly and who have proven themselves 
to be so interested in us, allof whom we have learned 
to love. 

Resolved, 3. That we also tender a vote of thanks 
to the good people of Chase City, Va., who have spared 
no pains in striving to make our stay in this place 
a pleasant one. 

Resolved, 4. That copies of these resolutions be 
left in the hands of our county superintendent, con- 
ductor, and some member of Bethlehem Baptist 
church. 

Resolved, 5. That the resolutions as they are be 
turned over to our most worthy Sec’y of the Summer 
Normal, Prof. J. Graham Scott, requesting him to 
place them on record and that he try to get them 
printed in the VirernIA JOURNAL OF Epucation that 
the public may share our appreciation and that he 
see to it that the parties named above receive copies 
of same. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Dopson, 
N. D. Morse, 
Mrs. HELEN PENROSE HOLLAND, 
Committee. 
NELSON COUNTY 


The schoois in this division made quite satisfac- 
tory progress last year. Three thousand, seven hun- 
dred and fifty pupils were enrolled—the largest en- 
rollment in the county since the establishment of the 
public school system. One hundred and twenty-one 
teachers were employed, of which ninety-three were 
white and twenty-eight colored. The Claypool and 
Harewood schools in the Massie’s Mill district were 
consolidated—a new room being added to the Clay- 
pool building. The Faber school, in the Greenfield 
district, was enlarged frcm a two-room into a three- 
room school. A nice, new school building was created 
at Adial, in the same district, to replace an old log 
house at Gulleyville. A new building was also 
constructed at Buffalo Ridge Springs, in the Lovings- 
ton district, in replacement of an old building at 
Mineral, destroyed by a forest fire last autumn. 

Three school wagons were successfully operated 
to the Lovingston High School during the past ses- 
sion. Each of these wagons made a-daily round trip 
of ten miles, at an average cost of $33.33 per month. 
In the matter of farm demonstration work, a Boy’s 
Corn Club was organized in March with a member- 
ship of thirty. They are showing keen interest in 
the work which is supervised by a competent demon- 
strator. A considerable number of pupils have 
entered their names as contestants for the numerous 
premiums offered by the school fair, which will be 
held at Lovingston in conjunction with the first 
teachers’ institute in the latter part of October. 

This county has already five high schools in opera- 
tion, but the sixth, the Rockfish Valley High School, 
will open its doors on September 20th. This school 
has a handsome new building containing four class 
rooms and is an up-to-date structure, costing three 
thousand dollars. 

Much interest has been manifested in school libra- 
ries. Sufficient funds were raised within the year 
to purchase five libraries—three at Norwood, one at 
Fleetwood, and one at Schuyler. 

Shipman, Lovingston, and Claypool schools also 
have libraries. 

At a recent meeting of the Lovingston district 
school board, it was unanimously resolved to sub- 
scribe to the VirGiIn1A JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for all 
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the teachers in the district and the members of the 
district board. 
H. T. Harris. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE 


The Charlottesville city schools opened on Septem- 
ber 1st. At the close of the first week the enroll- 
ment was the largest in the history of the schools 
for the month of September. Primary school, 720. 
Grammar school, 382. High school, 150. Total white 
school, 1,252. Colored school, 662. Total enrollment, 
1,914. 

The faculty for the city schools this session is of 
a high order. Unusual care has been exercised in 
the selection of teachers properly fitted for the spe- 
cial work assigned each. , 

A new curriculum has been worked out and printed 
for the primary and grammar school. The subjects 
have been so distributed that the work in the ele- 
mentary school makes a well rounded out course of 
study which will properly fit pupils for the work of 
the high school. One thing of great importance is; 
that the course in the elementary school has beem 
so arranged that study periods have been introduced. 
Nething that has been done in the school system: 
has proved of such value as the plan of study periods; 
followed ‘by recitations in the subjects that have 
just been prepared by the pupils. This plan elimi- 
nates to a great extent the burden of home study 
for young children who should have time out of 
school for play and recreation. 

The growth of the high school has been remark- 
able. In 1908-1909 the total enrollment in the high 
school was 133: for the session of 1909-1910 the en- 
rollment was 170; the enrollment so far is 150. This 
indicates that the total for the present session will 
reach about 220. The new course of study with the 
elective courses allowed has helped materially in 
this.growth. : 

The normal training department is doing splend‘d 
work. This department is under the charge of Miss. 
Helen Cunningham, of Fairfield, Penn. Miss Cunning- 
ham is unusually well fitted for this work. She is 
a graduate of the West Chester State Normal School, 
West Chester, Penn., and has had the advantage of 
much observation work in the schools of Philadelphia 
and New York. A course of study for this department 
has been prepared by Miss Cunningham and the 
superintendent. A good class is now taking each of 
the courses planned. The reference library for this 
department alone has cost about $125: that is books 
on teaching and related matter for the use of the 
training class have been brought to the amount men- 
tioned. These books do not include any books in the 
high school library of about 1.000 volumes nor any 
in the grade libraries ef about 1,200 volumes. 





FREDERICKSBURG 


It may be of interest to know that the Fred- 
ericksburg City Council has just appropriated $360 
for the purchase of a Cromwell No. 3 laboratory 
cabinet for work in physics, chemistry, botany 
and biology, while the Teachers’ Association will 
spend about $300 this fall for books for the schoot 
library. The association raised $115 of this 
amount, while the balance comes from the city 
and the State. 

The coming session will find the largest teach- 
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ing force working here in the history of the Fred- 
ericksburg schools. 

Several hundred dollars have been expended in 
the improvement of the grounds around the school 
building and they are now the most attractive 
spot in the city. 





PULASKI COUNTY 


We had a very enthusiastic educational rally in 
Drapers Valley, Newbern District, August 9th. The 
principal speakers were Dr. J. P. McConnell and 
Mr. J. H. Binford. Several short talks were made 
by local speakers. The meeting was largely at- 
tended and I think will be productive of much 
good in stimulating interest in education through- 
out the whole county. 

The schools in my division technically opened 
the first Monday in September, but the first two 
days were devoted to a County Teachers’ Institute. 

-A number of school problems were discussed in a 
very helpful manner. 

Mr. P. S. Barnes, principal of the Pulaski High 
School, and Mr. C. C. Carr, of Dublin Institute, 
were particularly successful and interesting in 
conducting several round tables. 

One new two-room school house, to take the 
place of two old one-room houses has been built 
during the summer, and the contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a nice four-room 
building. 





EDUCATION DAY IN ACCOMAC COUNTY. 


August 3ist, Education Day, for Accomac county, 
was perhaps the greatest education rally day ever 
held in the history of. the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Counties. It was planned by Division Superintendent 
G. G. Joynes, endorsed by the Accomac teachers, ac- 
cepted by the managers of Eastern Shore Agricultural 
Association and Wednesday, August 31st was desig- 
nated as Education Day. It is estimated by some 
that 8,000 people were present. 

The program consisted of exhibits from the boy 
farmers class. The girls home-school extension work 
—Nature Study Work—Essays, Maps, and various 
kinds of school work in all the grades from the pri- 
mary to the 11th grade. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., of Fredericksburg, with 
Misses Doughty and Munsen, from Northampton 
County teaching force, were judges of the work and 
exhibits. 

Prof. J. H. Binford, of Richmond, was present 
and made a fine address; also Hon. John S. McMas- 
ter, of Jersey City, N. J. 

State School Examiner A. B. Chandler, conducted 
the County Spelling Bee satisfactorily. The class 
numbering 100 pupils from all parts of the county, 
created great interest for the vast crowd who wit- 
nessed it. 

The following awards were given— 

“County Snelling Bee’ 100 in class. 

1st prize, Doris Young, $10, Wachpreague school. 

2d prize, Sarah James, $5, Onancock School. 


Boy Farmer Class 
1st Prize, A. C. Harman, a Thornhill farm wagon, 


Keller School. 
2d Prize, Stanley Elmore, Plow, Melfa School. 


Given by Eastern Shore Produce Exchange for 

1. Best 12 sweet potatoes, A. T. Byrd, $5, Keller 
School. 

2. Best 12 ears corn, Edgar Shay, $5. Temperance- 
ville School. 

3. Best 12 round potatoes, Edgar Shay, Temperance- 
ville School. 


Best Boat Built by Boy 
1. George Heath, $5, Painter School. 


Best Half Dozen Biscuits 
1.. Minnie Parker, Cashville School. 


Best Loaf Bread 
1. Lola Mears, Keller School, 


Best Pound Cake 
1. Katherine Turner, Painter School. 


Best Home Made Candies 
1. Mary Bayley, Only School. 


Best Hand Made Cook Anron 
1. Minnie Parker, Cashville School, 


Best Worked Button Holes 
1. Maggie Crocket, Melfa School. 


Best Embroidered Shirt Waist 
. Mary Parker, Horntown School. 
Viola Chesser, Oak Hill School. 
. Florence Parker, Horntown School. 


CO DD Re 


Best Specimen Drawn Work 
1. Cynthia Thornton, Temperanceville School. 


Best Bed Outfit 
1. Frances Fletcher, Accomac School. 


Best Collection Nature Study Work 
. George D. Harman, Keller School, 
. Annie Oldham, Temperanceville School. 
. Ruth Smith, Temperanceville School. 


wore 


Best Map Accomac County 
1. Margaret Parker, Horntown School. 


Best Map of Virginia 
1. Lucile Kellam, Wachapreague School. 


Best Drawing Book 
1. Catherine Parker, Onancock School. 


Best Examination Paners 

1. 8th Grade Algebra, Willie Chesser, Temperance- 
ville School. 

1. $th Grade Algebra, Honora Moore, Cashville 
School, 

1. 10th Grade Algebra, Emma Harris, Temperance- 
ville School. 

1. 10th Grade Geometry, 
cock School, 


Harold Stewart, Onan- 


Best Number Work Sheets 
1. lst Grade, Lillian Tatem. 
. 2d Grade, Stella Lang, Temperanceville School. 
1. 3d Grade, Ruth Tyndall, Temperanceville School 


a 


Best Specimen Penmanship 
1. ist Grade, Iona Winbrough 
1. 2d Grade, Stella Lang, Temperanceville, School. 
1. 3d Grade, Elizabeth Harmanson, Onancock 
school. 
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Best Copy Book 
1. 7th Grade, Elsie Brown, 


Best Specimen Busy Work 
. Lewellyn Peloat. Onancock School. 
. Madeline Jones, Temperanceville School. 
. Helen Carmine, Onancock School. 


eth 


Best Essay, “Hist. of Accomac Co 
1. Maude Andes, Pungotague School. 
2, Lucy Ames, Pungotague School. 


Best Physiology Drawiiny 
1. Bernice Winder, Onancock School. 


Best Essay and Map—Battle of Gettysburg 
1. John E. Wise, Onancock School. 
2. Bertha Hickman, Pungotague School. 


Manual Arts 
1. Reedwork, Harold Stewart, Onancock School. 
1. Paper Cutting, Evelyn Mears, Onancock School. 


Best Examination Papers 

1. 4th Grade Arithmetic, Mary Bundick, Onancock 
School. 

1. 5th Grade Arithmetic, Maggie Hopkins, Onan- 
cock School. 

1, 6th Grade Arithmetic, Mildred Taylor, Onancock 
School. 

1. 7th Grade, Arithmetic, Nellie Scott, Onancock 
School. 


Best Work in Botany. 
. Hazel Hart, Temperanceville School. 
2. Zoe Corbin, Temperanceville School. 


_ 


SPECIALS. 


Best Physiology Pavers 
1. Grace Hutchison, Onancock School. 


Best French Paners 
1. Harold. Stewart, Onancock School. 


. Best English Papers 
1. Claude Colonna, Onancock School. 


Best Historical Chart 
1. Albert Hopkins, Onancock School. 


Best Latin Papers 
1. Kate Gillespie, Temperanceville School. 


Best Report of Farmers’ Meetings 
1. Zoe Corbin, Temperanceville School. 


Best Timber Cart 
1. Utan Kellam, Keller School. 


Best Dressed Doll 
1. Mary Duntan, Painter School. 


Best Relief Map 
1. Henry Carnock, Onancock School. 


Best Embroidered Centerpiece 
1. Katherine Custis, Onancock School. 


Best Collection Crayon Pictures 
1. Beulah Justice, Onancock School. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., Fredericksburg, 

Miss Douauty, Cape Charles, 

Miss MunsEN, Cape Charles. 
Judges. 
Keller Fair Grounds, August 31st, 1910. 


AMONG the COLLEGES 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARM- 
VILLE, VIRGINIA 


The twenty-seventh session of the State Female 
Normal School opened on the 7th of September 
with the largest number of students that has ever 
been registered for the beginning of the schook 
year. The student body as a whole reported with 
unusual promptness, but students are still drop- 
ping in from day to day. 

The Training School, around which centers the 
entire work of the institution, opened up on the 
14th inst., under more auspicious conditions than 
ever before. At their June meeting the Board 
of Trustees authorized the appointment of four 
additional supervisors; which means that there 
is now a supervisor or grade teacher for each 
grade. This change had become a necessity on 
account of the rapid growth of the graduating 
classes; this year there are over a hundred young 
women to receive training in the Training School. 
The new supervisors are as follows: Miss M. 
Elizabeth Falls, a graduate of Teachers’ College, 
will have charge of the Second Grade. Miss Falls 
comes to us from the Training School of the Nor- 
mal School at Millidgeville, Ga. 

The Third Grade will be in charge of Miss Maud 
Inez Tillman, L. I., of Winthrop Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Miss Mamie E. Rohr, for ten years connected 
with the schools of Lynchburg, will be in the 
Sixth Grade and Miss Mary E. Peck, an alumna 
of the State Female Normal School, will have 
the Seventh. 

Miss F. W. Dunn, supervisor of the Third and 
Fourth Grades for some time past, was appointed 
by the Board to the position of Supervisor of 
Rural Schools. Her work will be in the counties 
of Amelia and Nottoway and she will from time 
to time report to the school for conferences and 
for lectures to the students. Miss Dunn’s substi- 
tute in the Fourth Grade is Miss Eleanor Forman, 
a graduate of Teachers’ College. 

There have been several changes in the faculty 
of the Normal School proper also. Dr. Robert T. 
Kerlin, Head of the Department of Literature, has 
accepted a similar position at Virginia Military 
Institute. Mr. James M. Grainger, A. M., of Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, takes his place 

Mr. F. A. Hodge, of the Department of Psycho- 
logy was elected during the summer to a position 
in Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock 
Hill, S. C., and is succeeded by Mr. W. Arthur 
Maddox. Mr. Maddox is an A. B. of William and 
Mary College and an A. M. of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He resigned the Superintendency of the 
schools of Henrico county to accept the Farmville 
position. 

Miss Eva Minor, Head cf the Department of 
Music, is followed by Miss Ellen C. Perkins, a 
graduate of Teachers’ College. 

Miss Worthy Johnson’s place is filled by Miss 
Mary Closson, graduate of Pratt Institute. Miss 
Johnson will be located in her native State of 
Georgia this year, where she will have work in 
Domestic Science and Manual Training. 

Dr. G. L. Kite, of the Department of Biology 
was granted a leave of absence on account of ill 
health. His substitute is Miss Anna E. Biddle, 
A. B., of Cornell. 

& 
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Miss Blackiston, assistant in the Department of 
Mathematics, was granted a leave of absence for 
one year in ovder that she may spend a year in 
college, and Miss Frances P. Murrell, a graduate 
of Sweet Briar College, is substituting for her. 

On Friday evening, September 16th, the Young 
‘Women’s Christian Association tendered a most 
delightful reception to the new students. 

The basket ball teams are beginning to prac- 
tice, the tennis courts are alive with young peo- 
ple during the afternoons, and everything is well 
organized, although the session has been open less 
than two weeks. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 

The opening exercises of the fifty-eighth session 
of Roanoke College were held in the chapel Wed- 
nesday morning at 10 o’clock. In addition to the 
students and the faculty, a large number of 
patrons and friends of the College had assembled 
iby the opening hour. 

The main address was to have been delivered 
by the Hon. R. W. Kime, class of ’89, common- 
wealth’s attorney of Roanoke county. He was 
prevented from attending by an important law- 
suit which had been called for trial in Roanoke 
at the same hour. His place was taken by Dr. 
F. V. N. Painter, of the faculty, whose happy in- 
troduction, spiced with telling anecdotes, placed 
him en rapport with his large audience, and as- 
sured their interest in the more serious part of his 
address. He emphasized the necessity of educat- 
ing all the faculties of the mind and body, point- 
ing out the benefits of a student’s social environ- 
ment if he lays hold of every opportunity for 
development. He was followed by President More- 
head, who, in a short but forcible talk, pointed 
out that every student has the right to claim the 
opportunity for full growth, and that each student 
may demand in college the right kind of prepara- 
tion for bis chosen lifework. The new curriculum 
with its five groups meets this demand, the ques- 
tion of a vocation resting with the student alone. 

The number of students already enrolled is 
much larger than at the corresponding time last 
year. They come from such remote sections as 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina. One is from Spain 
and two from Korea. The majority however, are 
from Virginia, particularly the Southwest and the 
Shenandoah Valley. Madison and Culpeper coun- 
ties are also well represented. 

Many of the boys are accompanied by their 
parents, who express their pleasure at the har- 
Mmonious groupings and the substantial character 
of the new buildings. Many comments are made 
on the pleasing effect of the new dormitory, viewed 
from the main administration building. 

The work of classification begun on Tuesday, 
was carried forward energetically on Wednesday, 
it being announced that the professors would meet 
their classes according to the regular schedule, 
beginning on Thursday at 8:45 A. M. 





HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE 


We have had a good opening, and the prospect for 
this session is excellent. While there are not as 
many old boys back as returned last year, on account 

* 
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of the abnormally large senior class of 1910, yet the 
number of new students is materially increased, and 
this in spite of the fact that we have raised our 
entrance requirements a full year. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


New cadets reported for duty between September 
ist and 38rd and regular duties were resumed at the 
expiration of the furlough, September 7th. There are 
now present for duty 359 cadets of whom 144 are new 
students. 

The institute now offers 60 state cadet appoint- 
ments and free tuition to all Virginia students. The 
accommodations of the school are limited to about 
350. From present indications it seems that this 
number will be maintained throughout the session. 

Dr. R. T. Kerlin has arrived and taken charge of 
the department of English. 

Much improvement has been made during the 
summer in the equipment of the laboratories of chem- 
istry, physics and electrical engineering, and all 
necessary repairs for the comfort and convenience 
of cadets in the barracks has been completed. 





AMONG the BOOKS 
PRESTON-STEVENS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
STEVENS’ STANDARD ARITHMETIC: 
The MacMillan Company. 


PRESTON- 


This is a new series of arithmetic just issued. 

The two authors are well known and practical edu- 
cators and the books that they have made are the 
result of their own class room observation. The 
books are well graded, the principles clearly and 
accurately stated, the problems have been chosen for 
teaching these principles, and, apart from this, con- 
tain fa wealth of general information. The printers 
and binders have done their part equally as well as 
the authors. This series strikes us as one of the 
best that we have seen in recent years. 
CoMMON WorDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED. By Bruce 

R. Payne, M. A., Ph. D. 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Company: 

Dr. Payne has rendered a real service to all teachers 
of spelling. This new speller gives evidence of care- 
ful and painstaking work. In selecting the words, 
2375, in number, Dr. Payne invited 5000 teachers 
scattered throughout the Southern States to send 
him a list of the words most frequently misspelled 
by their pupils. From this list of words sent in, 
Dr. Payne has gained material for his speller, and 
has classified this material according to latest pedo- 
eogical methods. 


THE Most BFAUTIFUL THING IN THE WorLD. By Pro- 
fessor Fletcher H. Swift, University of Minnesota. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth, 57 pp. Price 
30 cents, net. 


A wonderfully pretty little story of a king who was 
bent on discovering the most beautiful thing, and 
who found after years of search that it was not in 
wondrous palaces, in charming landscapes, nor in 
fascinating music, but in a beautiful life. And the 
king spent his closing years in exhibiting such a life 
to all his subjects, who came to prize that life in 
their monarch, and sought to copy it in their own. 
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The story has won the highest commendations from 
competent judges, who recommend it as a suplemen- 
tary reader for all grades from the third to the 
eighth. Full of interest from beginning to end, 
it may easily be given the boys and girls of the 
grade school with every likelihood that they will 
enjoy it thoroughly, and will find in it an ethical 
lesson that will lend a grace to their own life in 
its formative years. 


Birgps oF THE Bisite. A handsome book in every re- 
spect is Gene Stratton-Porter’s “Birds of the BI- 
ble.’” 


The average Bible reader or teacher would hardly 
have supposed that birds have so large a part in 
biblical diction and the book may induce luke-warm 
Christians who profess a love for nature-study to go 
back to their Bibles and study it at least from that 
point of view. The author points out many details 
of scientific fact in the biblical narrative when tested 
by the ornithology of to-dar Moreover the book, 
despite some lapses from the point of the modern 
biblical scholar, now and then throws flashes of light 
upon the dark places of biblical narrative—showing, 
for instance, the reasonableness of Noah’s raven, and 
also of the quails of the wandering Israelites. When 
it comes, however, to literary and historical ques- 
tions some revision is necessary—as, for instance, 
the statement that ‘‘Moses placed the beginning of 
the world about three thousand years before his age.” 
The book is finely printed on coated paper, freely il- 
lustrated, with reproductions of photographs, ap- 
propriately bound and boxed. Birds of the Bible By 
Gene Stratton-Porter. Cincinnati; Jennings & Gra- 
ham, New York; Eaton & Mains, $2 net. 


» 

BARDEEN’S Firry FABLES For TEACHERS. “By C. W. 

Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.; C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
55 illustrations. 164 pp. Price $1. 


Mr. Bardeen has done some of the best writing for 
teachers that has been done by Americans. His 
“Roderick Hume” is a classic, without an equal as a 
book for teachers who would see themselves in the 
best light for their own good. Now comes a new 
book, wholly unique “Bardeen’s Fifty Fables for 
Teachers.” It is a book that must go into every pub- 
lic and school library in the country, that should 
be on every teachers’ reading circle program. It is a 
book that will be read from start to finish by who- 
ever dips into it anywhere. and no one will read it 
without being a better man or woman and teacher 
from the reading. 


THe TEACHER AND THE ScHoont. By Chauncey P. Col- 
grove, Iowa State Teachers’ College. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 406 pages. 


Dr. Congrove has given student teachers and 
teacher students one of the best books they have 
ever had, the best, we would say, if we yielded to the 
impulse, after studying it closely from start to fin- 
ish. The fact that it is the latest of teacher train- 
ing books and that the author has availed himself of 
the best of all that have gone before ought of itself 
make it the best. Professor Colgrove has made the 
study of the art of teaching a specialty, both in its 


literature and in study of teachers and schools for 
many years. Graduates of Cedar Falls have been 
promptly and eminently successful in school teach- 
ing and in school administration and for many years 
the head of the department of professional instruc- 
tion has been in large measure responsible for this. 
This book, the result of his experience and studies, is 
all that could be desired in theory of teaching, in 
suggestions as to administration, as a Thesaurus of 
educational opinion and in meeting directly the var- 
ious problems liable to present themselves to all 
young teachers and in emergency to any teacher. No 
more helpful book for teachers’ reading circle has 
appeared and no more complete book for classes in 
normal schools. 


VirGINIA’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY AND SECESSION, 
by Beverly B. Munford, pp. 330. Longmans, Green 


& Co., New York and London, 1909. 

It has always been a ground of just reproach to 
Virginia that, with an incomparable fund of orizinal 
documents and papers for an exact and comprehen- 
sive history of every side of her past, she has per- 
mitted so many of those sides to remain untreated, 
except in a fragmentary, discursive and superficial 
way. Early Colonial conditions have been described 
with more or less fulness; we have, in the biograph- 
ies of the Revolutionary Statesmen, a fairly detailed 
account of the conditions distinguishing those times; 
and in the lives of the great Virginians of the Civil 
War, an even more detailed account of the events of 
that awful conflict. But where can we find an ade- 
quate presentation from a single pen, or even a 
couple of pens, of the conditions prevailing in the 
colony previous to 1776? And down to Mr. Mun- 
ford’s volume where would we have found an ade- 
quate presentation of the conditions prevailing in 
the State previous to 1860? Had we read the biograph- 
ies of John Randolph, John Tyler, General Wm. F. 
Gordon, Henry A. Wise, William C. Rives, and their 
contemporaries: had we turned over the pages of the 
legislative journals or examined the columns of the 
local newspapers, we would have been able 
to obtain a general idea of Virginia’s attitude 
towards slavery in the long interval between the be- 
ginning and the middle of the nineteenth century; 
but was there a single book which treated exclusive- 
ly of this momentous question, and its correlated 
subject secession? Not one. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Munford to supply this deficiency, and to supply 
it with such learning and ability, with such elevation 
of view, and yet with such noble moderation of spirit 
as to make his work practically definitive and deter- 
minative. 

It is a sad but heroic story which Mr. Munford has 
told so powerfully. Indeed, thereis nothing of its 
kind in all history more moving. Virginia was never 
an independent nation in the true sense of the term, 
but the course of events in her annals, so graphically 
described by the writer of this book leaves as defi- 
nite and complete an impression as if those events 
constituted the history of a separate and distinct 
people of commanding influence in the affairs of the 
world. Virginia of the past—home though it was of 
statesmen and soldiers, of cnivalrous men, and 
lovely women, —rises before us in these pages like 
another struggling Laocoon, entangled in the folds of 
an even deadlier serpent. The tragedy of the situa- 
tion needed no unsuccessful appeal to arms to inten- 
sify its sadness and its sombreness. 
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We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce’s review 
of Mr. Munford’s book, entitled Virginia’s At- 
titude toward Slavery and Secession. This is 
a notable book and should be read by every 
teacher in Virginia. 


During the session of the last Legislature, 
the Senate of Virginia passed the following 
resolution with reference to Mr. Munford and 
his valuable contribution to the history of 
Virginia. 


Whereas The Hon. Beverley B. Munford, 
formerly a distinguished member of this body, 
has published a book entitled “Virginia’s At- 
titude Toward Slavery and Secession,” in 
which is truly set forth the legislative and of- 
ficial acts of this State, as well as individual 
thought and action of many of her citizens, 
with respect to Slavery and the Civil War all 
to the end of fairly representing Virginia in 
the light of history; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate of 
Virginia are hereby extended to the Hon. Bev- 
erley B. Munford, of Richmond, Virginia, for 
his labors for this State. 
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Why did Virginia secede is the question which Mr. 
Munford asks and reiterates. Did she do so, he first 
queries, because, as her enemies loudly charged, she 
was an ardent and unswerving supporter of the in- 
stitution of slavery? Her whole history from the 
middle of Colonial times down to the war proves, as 
Mr. Munford demonstrates that her people had small 
love for the institution. Long before the Revolution, 
Virginia endeavored to put an end to the importa- 
tion of slaves—she protested, she petitioned, but 
without avail. In 1774, she solemnly proclaimed 
through her Convention then in session, that she 
would neither bring in slaves herself nor purchase 
those who had been brought in by others. In her 
Bill of Rights and in her -first constitution, she re- 
proached the English Government for in humanity in 
refusing permission to prevent all further additions 
from without to her slave population. In 1778, her 
representatives at Richmond passed an Act prohibit- 
ing the slave trade; and in 1787, her representatives 
at Washington were most influential in causing the 
adoption of the Ordinance that forbade slavery in 
the Northwest territory. She expressed the most 
emphatic disapproval of the national legalization of 
the foreign slave trade until 1808. By her influence 
with Congress, she was most instrumental in passing 
the law requiring the President to use armed cruisers 
off the coast of Africa to bar the entrance of slave 
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ships. Through President Tyler, her most distin- 
guished citizen, she obtained, hy the insertion of a 
clause in the Ashburton Treaty, the co-operation of 
Great Britain in that beneficent undertaking. 

Coincident with all these efforts to destroy that 
wretched traffic from without, Virginia, as Mr. Mun- 
ford clearly shows, was eager to encourage gradual 
emancipation within her own borders. In 1872, her 
Assembly authorized manumission by deed and will, 
and in 1785, proclaimed that all slaves brought into 
the State were, at the end of twelve months, to be 
liberated, if suffered to remain there longer. By 
1810, there were thirty thousand free negroes among 
her population; and this number steadily grew by 
emancipation down to 1832. In 1831, the Turner In- 
surrection took place, and the Abolitionists of the 
North sprang into prominence, while, in the follow- 
ing year, the State legislature failed to adopt any 
measure for gradual relief. These three events had 
a reactionary influence—the number of pro-slavery 
men grew, and the obstructions to emancipation be 
came more serious. But still the Virginians, as a 
body, were convinced that, in the dispersion or col- 
onization of the blacks, lay the only hope of eradi- 
cating slavery. Liberations by will and removal of 
the freedmen to the West went on without cessation; 
the General Assembly appropriated large sums to 
promote emigration to Africa; private generosity 
supplemented these sums; colonization societies 
sprang up in many parts of the State under the presi- 
dencies of the first men in the community; while in- 
fluential citizens were boldly proclaiming the evils 
of slavery. Though the institution remained, this 
alleviating spirit robbed it of its worst features. And 
had there been no interference from outside, it 
would, in all probability, have been gradually and 
finally abolished. With such a history as this in her 
relations to slavery, could it be justly said that Vir- 
ginia seceded because her people wished to retain 
that institution? 

Admitting that the bulk of the slaveholders were 
anxious to preserve the existing status, were their 
number sufficient to carry all before them? Mr. Mun- 
ford points out that in 1860 the States’ population 
was 1,047,299; and of this number only 52,128 were 
owners of slaves. One-third of these held only one 
or two bondsmen; one-half owned one to four, and 
but one hundred and fourteen persons possessed one 
hundred or more slaves respectively. Moreover, of 
the 424,099 slaves to be found east of the Blue Ridge, 
128,303 were concentrated in the region situated 
south of James River. The main body of the Vir- 
ginians were small] farmers, mechanics, and the like 
and had no pecuniary interest in slaves, and there- 
fore in approving secession were not impelled by a 
desire to safeguard that sort of property. 

Did Virginia secede because slavery made agricul- 
ture profitable, and because the preservation of the 
institution was the only hope of continuing that 
profit? Mr. Munfcrd shows that the majority of her 
people looked upon slavery as the cause of her agri- 
cultural decline; and that they considered it the real 
reason why there was no immigration into the State, 
and such an enormous emigration out of it. It wags 
estimated that in 1860, not less than 400,000 Virgin- 
ians resided in other commonwealths. 

Did Virginia secede because she wished to retain 
her ability to breed slaves for the Southern market? 
This is the common charge of Northern writers. Mr. 
Munford shows that such emigration of negroes as 
took place was ascribable, not to sales—though many 
were sold to Southern traders—but to the withdrawal 
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of numerous freedmen to the West; the transportation 
of thousands of slaves in company of their emigrat- 
ing masters to the far South and the Southwest; and 
the removal of other thousands to the same regions 
by their owners, who, however, continued to reside 
in Virginia. The percentage of sales, always com- 
paratively small, affected the interests of only a few 
slaveholders—certainly not enough to move the en- 
tire white population to precipitate the State into 
secession. How little slaveholding influenced either 
the Confederate officers or the Confederate rank and 
file from Virginia, is revealed in the fact that men 
like - Lee and Johnston were not owners of slaves at 
all, while the proportion of owners in the private 
ranks was too insignificant to be considered. 

Did Virginia secede on account of the outrageous 
slanders of the Abolitionists of the North? Mr. Mun- 
ford points out that the conspicuous members of that 
party, like Garrison and Wendell Phillips, were urg- 
ing separation from the South—advocated actual dis- 
union. Did she secede on account of the hostile at- 
titude of the Republican Party? That party, after 
its success at the polls in 1860, had, through Mr. Lin- 
coln and its majority in Congress, given the most 
positive assurance that slavery would not be dis- 
turbed where it already existed, and that even the 
doctrine of its exclusion from the territories would 
not be pressed. Did she secede because she had no 
love for the Union? The reply to this is that she 
had been the chief instrument in winning the inde- 
pendence of the country; in establishing its Consti- 
tution; in extending its boundaries. Was not the 
call for a Peace Conference issued at her instace in 
the hope that the final rupture might be yet averted? 
Was she not, like her greatest citizen, Robert E. Lee, 
prepared to make every sacrifice, unless it involved 
dishonor, to preserve the Union unimpaired? 


Why then did Virginia secede? She seceded be- 
cause she was summoned by Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion to furnish troops to aid in the coercion of her 
sister States of the South—a step that would have 
been in subversion of all thosé principles, upon 
which, in her view, the Union itself was founded. 
“Could the Government,” asks Mr. Munford, “deny to 
six millions of people the boon of independence 
which they were seeking by orderly and peaceful 
methods, and still remain true to the principles of 
the great Declaration, to maintain which the fathers 
of the Republic had fought and won the battles of 
the Revolution? Have people the right to determine 
for themselves their political destiny? Are the just 
powers of government to be measured by the consent 
of the governed? These were the questions, which, 
carrying their own answers, impelled the Virginian 
opponents of coercion in 1861, to stand as they be- 
lieved for the political and ethical principles which 
the flag symbolized, rather than for the-flag itself.” 

Such in brief outline are the several phases of Mr. 
Munford’s admirable presentation of the subject of 
Virginia’s attitude towards slavery and _ secession. 
Taking it all in all, it is the ablest and fullest which 
we have of that subject, and is a complete vindica- 
tion of the State’s course throughout those trying 
and perplexing times. The work itself possesses far 
more than a local and sectional importance, for its. 
treatment of its general thesis is so comprehensive- 
in substance and so broadly patriotic in spirit—it 
deals with questions which reach over so constantly 
into the domain of national events and influences— 
that, from start to finish, the volume appeals irre- 
sistibly to every citizen of the Union who is inter- 
ested in the most momentous era of our national 
history since the close of the Revolution, 

Puitie ALEXANDER BRUCE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form X—No. 89. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
-RICHMOND, Va., Aug. 23, 1910. 


To Division Superintendents ; 

During July a circular (Form X—No. 88) was 
issued by the Department, iving a semi-official 
statement of the high school books selected by 


the State Board of Education at their meetings in 
June and July. Information and suggestions re-- 
ceived since that circular was issued enable us to- 
make the following corrections and additions: 

“Huntington’s Elementary English Composition, 
retail, .45; exchange, .27,’’ should read, Hunting- 
ton’s Elements of English Composition, retail, .54; 
exchange, .32. 

Chardenal’s Complete French Course is to be 
used by all schools using the conversational method 
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and Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar by all 
schools not using the conversational method. 

Joynes & Wesselhoeft’s German Lesson Gram- 
mar is to be used by all schools using the con- 
versational method and Joynes-Meissner’s German 
Grammar by all schools not using the conversa- 
tional method. 

Slaught & Lennes’ High School Algebra, re- 
tail, $1.20; exchange, .70, published by Allyn & 
‘ Bacon, was adopted for optional use in First Grade 
High Schools. 

Woolley’s Handbook of English Composition 
will be sold at 70 cents instead of 80 cents. 

Nettleton’s Old Testament Narrative is published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Echoes from Dixie is published by Mrs. J. Griff 
Edwards, Portsmouth, Va. 

Stewart’s Spirit of the South is published by 
The Neale Publishing Company, New York. Price, 
$1.16. 

The State Board of Education simply continued 
the books now in use in First Year Latin, Algebra 
and Geometry, until further order of the Board, 
and no additional contracts will be made in regard 
to the books in those branches unless and untii 
there is further action by the Board. 

This Department had expected to issue the com- 
plete and official circular not later than the 15th 
of August, but complications have arisen in the 
matter of making contracts. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral holds that the various publishing companies 
must pay certain franchise and license taxes before 
they can legally contract with the Board and up 
to the present time no contract has actually been 
made. It seems quite certain that the contracts 
will soon be executed, but no official circular can 
be issued until that is done, as the new adoptions 
are not complete until the contracts are made. 
The Department realizes that the time for open- 
ing schools is approaching rapidly and has deter- 
mined to issue this circular as the only answer it 
can give to numerous inquiries. 

The list of high school texts and the new high 
school course of study will be sent to division 
superintendents without a moment’s delay as soon 
as the way is clear. In the meantime the semi- 
official high’ school list may be seen in the offices 
of the division superintendents and the course of 
study in the June issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Form M B—No. 3. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
RICHMOND, VA., June 30, 1910. 


To Division Superintendents, Clerks and Treasurers; 

1. We are sending copies of the Annual Reports 
by this mail. You are asked to remember that 
every column is important, and to note the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a) Money borrowed from the Literary Fund 
should be reported under the head of ‘Other 
Funds” in column 10 Table 1, and it is quite im- 
portant to mention the various loans under ‘‘Re- 
marks.” 
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(b) It seems necessary to report the Library 
Donations received from the State under the head 


of “Other Funds,’ inasmuch as it would create 
confusion to report this money under “State 
Funds.” 


(c) The school population in Table 4 refers to 
the census of 1905 in this year’s report; next year 
the 1910 census will be given. 

(d) We hope to make this the most complete 
and accurate report ever published in Virginia. 

2. Each superintendent is requested to send 
two copies of his report to this office. The copy 
on amber paper will be used for many special 
purposes. That is the copy which will be re- 
turned if corrections are found necessary. It will 
also be at the disposal of the examiner of the cir- 
cuit for such information as he may require, and 
in this way it is hoped that the need of special 
reports from time to time to the examiners or 
supervisors may be avoided. The regular copy on 
white paper will be bound very promptly and filed 
as a permanent record. Any corrections made in 
the copies on amber sheets will be noted on a 
separate sheet bound with the permanent record, 
but the record itself will remain as it comes from 
the hands of the division superintendent. 

3. While the school year closes on June 30th, 
no change has been made in the date for holding 
the annual meeting of the county school board. I 
hope, however, that local school officials and treas- 
urers will see the advantage of settling all ac- 
counts not later than August 15th. The habit of 
postponing settlements until the delinquent lists 
are approved by the board of supervisors is en- 
tirely unnecessary, and the habit of estimating the 
amount of delinquent lists is eminently unwise. 
Let the delinquent list be settled at the time it 
is ready for settlement, whether that be August 
or October, and it will take its place naturally 
and easily in a proper system of book-keeping. 
Any book-keeper will agree that if accounts are 
rightly kept they are ready for settlement at any 
time. 

4. Superintendents will note particularly that 
the treasurer, under our new plan, must charge 
himself with the total amount of all levies, and 
not the net amount after deducting delinquents, 
as heretofore. 

5. Besides looking after the annual settlements 
(and the superintendents ought to go over every- 
thing) the division superintendents should busy 
themselves with matters pertaining to the physi- 
cal condition of schoolhouses and grounds at this 
season of the year. There is much to be done, and 
now is the time to do it. Loans from the Literary 
Fund should be used for making the last pay- 
ments on new buildings, and we hope to make 
arrangements to take up all of the loans for which 
application has been made not later than Octo- 
ber Ist. 

6. We have a number of applications for posi- 
tions as teacher on file in the office. A _ postal 
card from any superintendent or clerk will be 
answered promptly by sending copies. 

Respectfully, 


J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


N. B.—Superintendents will please send a copy 
of this circular to the treasurer and each one of 
the clerks. 














The State of Virginia has recently alopted Ritchie's 


Primer of Sanitation 


as a textbook for use in all the public schools of 
Virginia for four years. 








‘It seems to me almost an ideal book for the 
purpose in mind when it was written, Mr. 
Ritchie has done his work with charm, grace and 
power.’’—Epwin A. ALDERMAN, President University 
of Virginia. 


“T would like above all things to have the book 
owned by every teacher in my division and taught 
to every child in the country.”—PtLumMeEr F. 
Jones, Division Superintendent of Schools. 


‘‘It can be readily understood and appreciated by 
anyone. I believe much good would be derived 
by its use in the schools.’”-—Mgapg FrErauson, 
State Bacteriologist. 








World Book Company, Publishers 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 











FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, O., gives Free Tuition to one 
studentin each county. Prepare for County or State Exam- 
ination, for a position as Bookkeeper and Stenographer or to 
receive credit on your college course by taking instruction by 
mail. Prepare for a better certificate or position. Commence 
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NORMAL ACADEMIC AND BUSINESS COURSES 
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Arith. | Methods Alg. Book keeping 
Gram. | Psychology Geom, Shorthand 
Geog Phys. Geog. Rhet. Ty pewriting 
History ilist. Edu. Lat. Com. Arith, 
Physiol. Physics Geol. Com, Law 
Civ. Gov. Cesar | Bot, English 
Lit Cicero | Chem. Business Form 














Cut out this ad., draw a line through each study desired. 
and mail at once with application for free tuition to Dept C, 


CORNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
SPPPPPPLI PIII POO POPS P OOPS IIISIIO 


Ror Music 


for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Books on Music, 
Sheet Music. everything per- 
taining to Music, write to 


G WVION ¢. UM WOMpOn 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. 
uate course with second diploma All classes open 
to primary teachers 
age not accepted. For further information address 











Richmond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institate Bldg., Riehmond, Va. - 


Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and 


Post-grad- 


Students under 18 years of 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 
1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 








J Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles 
east of Bristol. Va. 
ness. 
sity trained teachers. 
instruction thorough. Literary Societies famous for 
excellence of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South, 
Rates very reasonable. 
of views. 


Noted for beauty and healthful- 
New modern dormitories. Faculty of Univer- 
Courses of study up-to-date and 


Write for catalogue and book 
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Addressj] L. HARDIN, Sec’y, Emory, Va, 
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If you want to buy books to make your school a success, 
buy any or all of the following: 


These are paper bound books, each of which will be sent 
on receipt of price or the entire collection by mail postpaid 
for only $1.00. Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky. 


“How to Teaeh and Study English Grammar Successfully 


Free for the asking. 
t} Publisher, Columbus, Ohio 
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HowtollanageaSchool  §# ........ 10c 
100 Hints on the Recitation ep 
Morning Exercises for Public Schools . . 15¢c 
Art of Securing Attention 15c 
| See ee ee 15c 
Introductory Guide to Nature Study... . 20c 
Stocks and Bonds [ladeEasy .......- 50c 
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The sensation among teackers everywhere. It is 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 
Don’t miss it! H, H. HENDERSON, | 











Randolph-Macon College 


ASHLAND, VIRGINIA 
For Men 


Delightful and health- 
ful location, sixteen 
miles north of Rich- 
mond, Beautiful cam- 
pus, commodious and modern dormitory 
—also detached cottage dormitory sys- 
tem. Moderate charges, owing to 
endowments. 


R. E. BLACKWELL, A. M., LL. D., 
President. 
WM. S. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Now on the VIRGINIA High School List 
SINGLE LIST---EXCLUSIVE ADOPTIONS 
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Si Huntington’s Elements of English Comper. = first and second grades of all nied and 

> Ee ioe Sh ac gy 5 eg) Pk er 5 ee wie tel SoM Se $ .54 $ .82 
Si Tarr’s New Physical Geography StL RA pe X .88 52 
wy Bailey's Beginner’s Botany. ( Adopted for use in all schools without laboratory facilities) . 54 .32 
43 Ely and Wicker's Elementary Principles of Economics ....--...-...--+4++28808 -90 54 
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Dy Weber's Selections from Southern Poets... $§........ rt el. en ee 25 
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“ Emerson and Bender’s Modern English, Book II. (May be used in city high schools where it is 
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SS Optional—No adoption having been made 

2 Retail Exchange Retail — Exchange 
BS Zeiner’s High School Song Book ...... $ .85 $ 51 Macmillan’s German Classics .. ..... .60 36 
S ) Trench’s The Study of Words .,...... 1.00 .60 Carruth’s William Tell with Sears - 00 36 
DS) Tarr's Elementary Geology ......... 1.40 84 Hewett’s German Reader ...... ee * -60 
Sy Ball’s Elements of Astronomy ,....... .80 48 Cornaz’ Nos Enfants et LeursAmis..... 

Dy Ball's Elements of Greek 1.00 .60 De laistre’s Voyage Autour de ma Chambre 
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A NECESSITY TO EFFECTIVE SCHOOL WORK 


WEBSTER’S | 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW CREATION. 


A NEW WORD IS FOUND — igloo, monoplane, helium. What does it 
mean? How pronounced? Origin? Spelling? Theo new work gives 
the correct final answers. Over 400,000 Words and Phrases defined. 

A SYNONYM IS NEEDED. The New In‘ernational suggests just the 

, word you seek, The fullest and most careful treatment of synonyms 

in English. 

\ YOU LONG FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA for full information on a 

subject. The New International provides this also. 

CONVENIENCE MEANS TIME GAINED. The new page arrange- 
ment will save many pea each term, A *‘*Stroke of Genius.’’ 

No other work has it 
EDITOR IN CHIEF, Dr. WM. T. HARRIS. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS should procure at cnce ‘*This 
most remarkable single volume ever published.’’ It cost nearly half 
a million dollars to make. 
6COO Illustrations that define. 2700 Pages. 
WRITE for Specimen Pages. If you are ateacher ask for booklet 
**Use of the Dictionary.” FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PUBLISHERS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 


Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her 


diploma. 





COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High 
School graduation.) 


TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country 
are represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training 


for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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| VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


3 4 Lexington, Virginia 
— 





~ 4 
MY DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
6 The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
( called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
4 Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I, Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of persona! character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


SNL: 





II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. ‘This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


OS 


III. Irs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half years’ duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


LESS 


af 


SS 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sectzons, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


i. ~ 4 in 2 iain 2a 
LESS 






V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


Ns > 


Superintendent 





\ General E. W. NICHOLS, 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 































The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. , 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts. Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Pattern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanies. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825 and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion ofa four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, Inorganic Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical tvanches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who-are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments. Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, ete, 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $133.00. For those not holding such appointments $186.00. 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H, L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Willramsburg, Va. 
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THE VITALIZING FORCES IN THE SCHOOL. 





_E. C. BISHOP, State Superintendent of Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 


The advancement in scientific knowledge 
and practice and other lines of activity, the 
past few decades, have been so rapid; indus- 
trial progress has so occupied the attention 
and energies of our people; cities have so in- 
creased in size and have developed such re- 
lations to the people as a whole,—that with 
the exceptional cases and exceptional commu- 
nities, the country school has been forgotten, 
neglected and left to shift for itself. 

But there has come an awakening. We have 
begun to inquire into the reason for the drift 
of population from the country into the city. 
The natural increase in population in cities 
does not within itself seriously concern us, but 
the decrease of rural population, the decline in 
interest and activity in the social and educa- 
tional life of rural communities has led to a 
serious analysis of the causes. 

Since the city has taken from the country 
home the greater share of the work of prepara- 
tion of food, clothing, and other necessities, 
and has taken from the country home also one 
of the strongest factors in the social develop- 
ment; and because of its greater attractions in 
educational facilities, has taken from the coun- 
try school the interest and presence of the 
older boys and girls, we have reached the con- 
dition where the child must either be sent to 
the city school for an education, or where the 
country school must be made so attractive that 
the child will attend the school of his own 
community, until he has secured the degree of 
education provided there. 

There are thousands of children of school 
age in the rural communities of our country 
who are out of school this year, but who are 
within easy access of school privileges by which 
they could obtain a common school education 
with little expenditure of time, money and ef- 
fort, and ai, the same time remain under the 
home influence until they reach the age where 
they mav choose their part whether it be a 
higher education or a vocation. 

Some of these children are out of school; out 


because of poverty, or defective physical or 
mental condition; but the greater number of 
all of these uneducated youth of to-day are out 
of school because of lack of interest on their 
part and on the part of their parents in the 
educational facilities which are provided. 

Too many of the larger boys and girls in the 
country are refusing or neglecting to attend 
school unless they can attend the modern 
graded school of the town or city. Their 
parents are neglecting or refusing to require 
their attendance at school because they can see 
no benefit to be secured from an attendance at 
a country school which would justify them in 
compelling the attendance of their own chil- 
dren at their own school. 

‘What we need then, and what has already 
been done in many progressive communities 
all over the country, is a vitalizing of the rural 
school. Our young people and their parents 
must see in their school something attractive, 
some interest and profit before they will make 
the right degree of effort to patronize and sup- 
port such a school. 

Our people must see in the education offered 
a relation to their own interests. The rela- 
tions must not only be there, but must be there 
in such a form that it will be recognized and 
taken advantage of by parents and children, at 
the time in the life of the child when he has 
the opportunity to get the education, and to 
profit most by its application. 

There has been too much clinging to educa- 
tional traditions of the past with application 
only to the past. The past holds for us great 
stores of educational value. What we need 
most at this time is an adjustment of the pro- 
cedure in popular education which will enable 
the student to gather and to hold in reserve the 
treasures of the past, and in so gathering and 
holding to make such application of his knowl- 
edgs, skill and individual genius as will enable 
him to apply his accumulated education to the 
life he is living all along the way. 

T dined at a Chinese restaurant in New York 
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city last week. I used the Oriental chopsticks 
as best I could, but if the waiter had not 
brought me a spoon, I should have soon given 
up the effort to eat or should have been work- 
ing away with the chopsticks yet or until star- 
vation drove me to despair or death. I shall 
-not use chopsticks when I know there are 
spoons available even though I may be unable 
to get the desired spoon all the time. We must 
eliminate the chopsticks from rural school edu- 
cation, if we would properly feed the child of 
these days. Chinese chopsticks are in this 
country so seldom seen that they afford some 
aitraction as a curiosity, the out-of-date rural 
school is altogether too plentiful in every State 
in the Union to be either a curiosity or an in- 
strument of value. Science has given us much 
to think about and to do. It has revolution- 
ized the home, the business. and the social re- 
lations of our people. Our schools must keep 
pace with this development if they would keep 
us living in the present. We have no place for 
a dead education. We do have a place and a 
need for potential education, but we must as- 
sociate with it the kinetic, the life-giving 
power. An application of all that is good, is 
necessary at this time for an education which 
will properly fit the child for citizenship. 

We are getting away from the old idea that 
the child should spend his best years of de- 
velopment in securing only a knowledge of 
facts which will enable him to live at some 
Jater period. Real education fits the child to 
live at every stage of his development. He 
who lives the education he has, better accumu- 
lates the education necessary to enable him to 
live best each succeeding step. We are away 
from the old idea that education for the child 
should be a grinding toil devoid of pleasure, 
or the exercise of the natural instincts of the 
child. Give him the truth. Lead him to see 
that truth as exemplified in his environment. 
Give him the application of what he has and 
what he knows to the energies and associa- 
tions of his life as he lives it each day. Then 
we have a contented, happy, optimistic child, 
earnestly seeking for other truths that may 
have some relation to his existence. 
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This principle has given rise to the wide- 
spread and firmly fixed idea of combining with 
the public school instruction of the child, those 
phases of industrial education which will en- 
able him to see the right relation between 
himself, his home, the school, his community 
and the world outside. The child has a right 
to demand an education which he can live and 
act as he grows. He must feel his education. 
He must be inoculated with the educational 
microbe or that species of bacteria which takes 
possession of its subject without the knowledge 
of the subject except as results are seen. The 
child that grows into an education will grow 
with the education and will act as a leveling 
agent which will develop not only the child 
but the education into which he has been in- 
troduced. 

Vocational education has its place in con- 
gested communities for certain classes of peo- 
ple; but what we need is more people who 
make their vocation or at least some particular 
part of it their avocation; an avocation totally 
separated from the vocation is often the means 
of affording the needed rest and recreation 
which wi!l contribute to the success of the vo- 
cation. Yet there are too many people who 
regard their vocation so seriously that they 
fail to see the opportunities connected there- 
with for avocational interests which would 
make attractive and enjoyable their vocational 
pursuits. 

Primarily I would not have the country boy 
and girl study agriculture because I wished 
to make farmers of them. I would have them 
give attention to agriculture in connection 
with their work in nature study, home geo- 
graphy, language, arithmetic and history so 
far as it has to do with any of the associations 
of the child in his home and his community. 
The same applies to the study of any par- 
ticular line of industrial work so far as it 
is concerned with the general education af- 
forded by the public school. Later in the 
course, domestic science, manual training and 
agriculture have their places as special courses 


‘for those who wish such courses for vocational 


purposes. But the manual training, domestic 
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and agriculture for the public 
school child should be of such nature as to cor- 
relate all along the way from the first grade 
up, with the school and home work and as- 
sociations of the child. The child should de- 
velop such interest in elementary phases of 
these subjects as will enable him to recognize 
the dignity and honor of labor well performed. 
This will enable him to recognize his relation 
te these arts in his home and community. 

The labor problem has made it necessary 
that the supervisor and the director of busi- 
ness and home interests shall have such ac- 
quaintance and skill in elementary processes 
that he can appreciate fully the relations 
which each item of home maintenance bears 
to the life of the individual. We teach the girl 
to cook and sew because we want her to ap- 
preciate the value of necessary work well 
done; and to be able to perform what neces- 
sary part may be hers, or to direct others in 
the performance of it. We want the boy to 
be so familiar with the phases of agriculture 
and manual training which are concerned in 
his home life that he can lend a ready hand 
to lighten the load in the home, and that he 
may so enjoy the work that will lead him to 
better things. 

The home life should be a happy life be- 
cause of the participation therein by each 


science, 


‘which results from the vitalized school. 


member in all things necessary for the main- 
tenance of the home. All labor connected 
with the home and the school life should be 
made educative. It can be made educative 
only by leading the child to appreciate the 
value of all work being done in the best way 
possible. The home life has shifted to the 
public school so many responsibilities that we 
inust now look to the school to make such ap- 
plication of the essentials that the home life 
will be uplifted and directed in a way which 
will intensify and broaden all education re- 
ceived by the child whether in the home or 
in the school. 

The joy of teaching comes in happiness 
Too 
many teachers confuse the business of teach- 
ing with the art of teaching. It is the lack of 
business ability generally which causes the 
sorrow and trouble in the teacher’s life. If 
the teacher is able to handle properly the 
problems coming to her from school officers, 
patrons and with pupils themselves as con- 
cerned in the organization of the school, out- 
side of the work of teaching, she will have a 
joyful existence as a teacher. The course of 
study, the daily program are educational ma- 
chinery that must be operated skillfully before 
teaching becomes entirely successful and en- 
jovable. 





FALL WORK IN THE GARDEN 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


The fact that fall affords ample opportunity 
for a good deal of work in the garden is not 
generally recognized by the amateur gardener. 
He has the impression that very little can be 
done to advantage at that season, consequently 
very little—oftener nothing at all—is done. 
The natural result of this way of thinking is 
that our gardens suffer in more ways than one 
from neglect which a little study of the sub- 
ject would do away with. 

The fact is, a great deal of work can be 
done to better advantage in the fall than in 
By giving proper attention we 





the spring. 





may anticipate, in a considerable degree, much 
that is generally done in March and April— 
and poorly done, in many instances, because of 
the rush which comes on. If all that part 
of garden-work which can be done advan- 
tageously in fall is done then, that which is 
left for the spring can be done much more 
thoroughly than is usually the case because of 
the absence of the hurry which nearly always 
characterizes work in the garden when two 
seasons are crowded into one. Therefore, for 
the sake of avoiding undue haste and the 
slovenly work likely to grow out of it, as well 
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as for the garden’s sake, aim to do in fall all 
that can be done then, and do it well. Keep in 
mind the fact which every wise gardener fully 
understands the force of, that a garden which 
receives attention only during the spring sea- 
son is a garden only half-cared for. 





About the first garden-work to be done in 
fall is the making and planting of the bulb- 
bed. 

Bulbs should be planted as early in the fall 
as possible. September is the best month to 
do the work in. October answers very well. 
But I would never encourage anyone to defer 
it until November, because late-planted bulbs 


have very little time to make root-growths in. . 


Early-planted ones complete this part of their 
yearly work before cold weather comes, and 
they are therefore in fine condition for the 
work of the season when spring arrives. 
Hence, plant early. 

In making beds for bulbs, spade the ground 
up well to the depth of at least a foot and 
make it fine and mellow, working into it a lib- 
eral amount of old, well-rotted cow-manure. 
If not naturally well-drained, provide good 
artificial drainage, for no bulb will do well if 
water collects and stands about its roots. Let 
the beds have a slope from centre to edge, that 
the water from melting snows and early rains 
may run off readily. Make your beds as soon 
as you send off your order for bulbs. Have 
everything in readiness for them, and when 
they arrive put them into the ground at once. 
Bulbs exposed to the air and light part rap- 
idly with their vitality. Plant the larger ones 
about eight inches apart and from five to six 
inches deep. Four inches apart and four to five 
inches deep will answer for the smaller ones. 
‘Before cold weather sets in cover the beds with 
litter or leaves to the depth of a foot. 

Right here let me briefly explain the philoso- 
phy of a winter covering for plants, as it will 
enable the reader to understand better the 
whys and wherefores of much of the advice 
given in this article. We do not protect plants 
in winter with a view to keeping the frost 
away from them, as many suppose, but to 
keep it in after it has penetrated the ground 
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about the roots of the plants. In other words, 
we aim to prevent the sun from thawing out 
the frost. 

It is a fact not very well understood as yet 
by most amateur gardeners that injury to 
plants in winter results from violent alter- 
nations of heat and cold, rather than con- 
tinued cold. To-night they freeze. To-mor- 
row the sun shines and extracts the frost, and 
at night they freeze again. The frequent and 
rapid alternation of these conditions brings 
about a rupture of cells, which weakens the 
plant if it does not ruin it. If a compara- 
tively tender plant is frozen and remains in 
that condition throughout the winter, and the 
frost is extracted gradually from it in spring, 
as a general thing no harm will be done. By 
covering the roots of plants in fall we keep 
the sunshine from interfering with the frost 
in the soil, and it remains in control until 
spring weather operates upon it and overcomes 
it by such slow degrees that there are no 
abrupt transitions to do violence to the plant- 
cells. In this way we prevent the soil from 
heaving under the action of frost and breaking 
the tender roots of the plants. Some roots, 
however, are elastic enough to be able to ad- 
just themselves to the strain made upon them, 
but those of the bulbs are not of this class, and 
because of their inelasticity they are sure to be 
greatly injured. if not given the protection they 
need. 

Hardy herbaceous and perennial plants can 
be set out or transplanted to advantage in fall. 
Old clumps are quite likely to need division 
and resetting. In order to keep them in vigor- 
ous health prune away all weak and diseased 
roots, and in no way can this be done so ef- 
fectively as by lifting the entire plant, cutting 
it apart, and discarding all but the strongest 
roots. If this is done as soon as the plant 
ceases to grow and appears to be dormant, the 
newly-set plant will have time to make con- 
siderable root-growth in its new location be- 
fore cold weather puts an end to work of this 
kind. Next season it will bloom as if nothing 
had happened to it, but, of course, it will not 
give as many flowers as an older plant because 
there will be fewer flower-stalks; but it will 
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make a strong growth during the season, and 
the second year will see it at its best. After 
the third crop of flowers from transplanting it 
is well to repeat this treatment. By doing 
some of it each year you have two sets of 
plants in hand,—one in its prime and one get- 
ting ready to do its most satisfactory work 
next year. 





Hollyhocks and other perennial plants 
which are grown from seed sown during the 
summer should be transplanted in fall to the 
placcs where they are to bloom. The Holly- 
hock is very hardy, but it is quite susceptible 
to injury from excessive moisture. The rains 
of spring and water from melting snow bring 
about decay of the thick and spongy foliage, 
which is quite sure to be communicated to the 
crown of the plant, and from there it extends 
to the roots. To prevent this I would advise 
covering each plant with something that will 
turn aside water. An inverted flower-pot, an 
old box, or a pail that has outlived its useful- 
ness in the household will answer for the pur- 
pose well. After putting whatever you make 
use of as a water protector in place, throw 
litter or leaves about it, as advised for bulbs. 
This can be removed as soon as the ground 
thaws in spring, but I would not advise un- 
covering the plants until the rainy season is 
over. Leave them covered until the time 
comes for growth to begin. It is a most ex- 
cellent plan in growing the Hollyhock to have 
the ground slope away on all sides from the 
crown of your plants. This prevents water 
from settling about cr near the plant. No 
other border plant is so easily injured by ex- 
cessive moisture, especially if it comes in con- 
tact with the foliage. 

Shrubs can be transplanted with entire 
safety immediately after they have completely 
ripened the growth of the season. This is in- 
dicated by the fall of the foliage. In trans- 
planting them disturb the roots as little as pos- 
sible. Keep all roots which are unavoidably 
exposed covered with wet sacking or moss 
while out of the ground. If any are muti- 
lated, cut them off smoothly with a sharp 
knife. Before lifting any shrub have the place 


where it is to be planted ready for it, and be 
sure to have it large enough to allow for a 
natural disposal of all its roots. After filling 
in with fine soil about the plant, water well. 
All transplanted shrubs should be pruned 
sharply at planting-time; as a general thing, 
a third of the old wood should be removed. 
Provide yourself with a good pruning-knife 
and see that it is kept sharp enough to make a 
smooth, clean cut. A dull knife that “hag- 
gles” away the wood should never be toler- 
ated. 

Pruning can be done to advantage in fall 
among such shrubs as are not laid down and 
covered in winter. These latter should be left 
for spring-pruning. There can be no hard- 
and-fast rule as to how to prune or how much 
to prune. The character and habit of the 
shrub must determine this to a great extent. 
Some have but few branches. These will re- 
quire no thinning out, but simply a shorten- 
ing. which will induce the production of side 
branches, thus giving a more bushy and com- 
pact plant than would be likely if the plant. 
were left to itself. Other shrubs make such 
a rampant growth that they soon become a 
thicket. These should be thinned out, leaving 
the plant open to a free circulation of air. 
Old and weak wood should always be removed. 
By yearly attention to this matter we may re- 
new a shrub from season to season and keep 
it always strong, provided we feed it well. 
But care must be taken in pruning to discrim- 
inate between shrubs which produce flowers in 
spring from buds formed in fall, like those of 
the lilac, and those which make growth in 
spring before blooming. The latter may 
safely be pruned now, but all belonging to the 
class of which the lilac is a representative 
should not be pruned until after the comple- 
tion of the flowering period. To prune such 
shrubs at this season is to destroy next spring’s 
crop of flowers. 





Roses are generally considered hardy 
plants. except at the extreme North, but the 
fact is, few varieties are sufficiently hardy to 
stand the severity of winter north of Phila- 
delphia without protection. They may come 
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through safely for some years in succession. 
Then a peculiar season happens along and our 
bushes are almost ruined by it. In order to 
make sure of wintering them well it is quite 
necessary to protect them in some way. Some 
persons gather the stalks together and wrap 
them in straw from the ground up. This 
method is not always satisfactory. The best 
system of protection for the rose of which I 
have any knowledge is that of bending the 
bushes down upon the ground and covering 
them with soil to the depth of five or six 
inches. This plan, however, is adapted only 
to locations where surface water will run away 
readily. Stagnant water about rose-branches 
in spring, before it is safe to uncover them, 
will always severely injure them. In bending 
down the bushes, preparatory to covering 
them great care should be taken not to break 
or crack the stiff and somewhat brittle stalks. 
Make your bends slowly and gently in order 
to allow the branches to accommodate them- 
selves to the strain put upon them. When you 
have them flat upon the ground lay a piece of 
sod upon them to hold them in proper posi- 
tion until you can give them their final cover- 
ing. Lay them all in the same direction and 
as close together as possible to economize in 
covering material. Old and large stalks and 
the great canes of the climbing roses are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to manage without injuring 
them. To avoid the risk of breaking them, as 
the result of too abrupt a bend, I would ad- 
vise heaping earth against the base of the 
plant, on the side towards which the stalks are 
to be bent, and bending the bushes over it care- 
fully and slowly. This substitutes curves for 
sharp bends and greatly simplifies the work of 
caring for stubborn plants. If soil is used as 
covering, let it be as light and porous as pos- 
sible. Leaves are excellent, if one can get 
enough of them. Lay boards or evergreen 
branches or wire netting over them to pre- 
vent their being blown away. The hardier 
sorts of hybrid tea roses should have their tops 
cnt off close to the ground and be covered 
with at least a foot of leaves, confined within 
a pen of boards or an old box. 

The teas and so-called ever-bloomers—a 


class comprising the Bengal, Noisette, and 
Chinese roses—are so tender that they cannot 
be expected to survive the rigors of a North- 
ern winter unless they are given the very best 
of protection. Even then they cannot always 
be depended on. Several methods are em- 
ployed. Some pack straw snugly about the 
plants and cover it with four or five inches of 
earth. Others make little bundles of straw 
and lay two tiers of them all about the plants 
at right angles, thus making a sort of house of 
straw, which is filled in with leaves or litter, 
with a roof of evergreen branches.. Either of 
these methods. if carefully carried out, will 
save seventy-five per cent. of the plants. Those 
who cannot obtain straw can use earth alen 
putting Jeaves, litter, or other refuse on top, 
with wire netting to hold it in place if ever- 
green boughs are not to be had. If one fears 
to trust these roses to out-door wintering, they 
can be lifted late in fall, packed closely to- 
gether in boxes of soil, and stored in the cel- 
lar. There they should be kept cold and dry. 
In April they can be set out in the garden. 
Most of them will winter safely in this way, 
but we do not get such growth from them as 
from those left in the ground. The tops of 
these tender roses should be cut away before 
covering or lifting. All we care to save is the 
roots. The ideal covering is snow. I have 
several times had very tender varieties cov- 
ered with snow before I had given them any 
attention whatever. Every one of the plants 
so covered which remained covered until 
spring came through in excellent condition. 
If all our roses could have a snow-drift to 
winter in, there would be no difficulty about 
bringing them through in good condition. 
Roses should not be uncovered in spring un- 
til the weather becomes settled. Too early re- 
moval of protection is often followed by cold 
weather, which injures the plants quite as 
much as exposure during the winter would. 
“One swallow doesn’t make a summer,” neither 
does one bright, warm day assure us that 
weather which can be trusted has come to stay. 
Therefore, to be on the safe side, allow your 
roses to remain covered until the buds on other 
shrubs begin to grow. Even then do not re- 
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move the covering all at one time, but be sev- 
eral days about it, that the plants may grad- 
ually adjust themselves to the new condition 
of things. 





LANGUAGE 


PRACTICAL WRITTEN EXERCISES 


Make the short exercises in language work 
as practical as possible. Often require the 
pupils to express many facts in a few simple 
yet clear words. 

Read a short story or anecdote, and require 
the pupils to select the leading facts and write 
these in six short, simple sentences, thus teach- 
ing them to be brief. 

Other exercises for writing briefly, but 
clearly, should often be assigned. Telegrams, 
cablegrams, and messages of all kinds should 
receive prominent attention. Let the children 
rule their papers in accordance with the blanks 
at the telegraph offices. 

Write such facts as: 

James lives in Boston. 

James fell from his horse. 

He is seriously injured. 

He is in the city hospital. 

His mother must come at once. 

Tell the pupils his mother’s name is Mrs. 
James Smith, who lives in Chicago, and ask 
them to send a telegram to her. 

The one who expresses the most in the few- 
est words is the writer of the best telegram. 

Teach them to see that in telegrams one can 
omit the unimportant words. 

Take the longest telegram, and let them 
compute the cost of sending it, then let them 
find the cost of sending the shortest telegram. 

Let them put the following in the form of a 
telegram: 

Mr. Smith leaves Montreal Thursday. 

He will be in Boston Friday. 

He wishes to meet Mr. Brown at his Boston 
office at noon on Friday. 

Again, ask the children to write advertise- 
ments for a newspaper, telling them the cost 
of insertion will be two cents per word. Let 


them all advertise for an office boy, a cook, a 
coachman, a salesman, a clerk, etc. Have sev- 
eral read, and let the pupils vote for the best 
one, the one which specifies the most in the 
fewest words. 

Then let the pupils all answer the advertise- 
ment for an office boy. 

These may be read, and the pupils will be 
given the privilege of voting for the best; the 
boy who has told the most about himself and 
the best about himself, in the neatest letter, 
will in all probability make the best office boy, 
and will be the one who is received most fa- 
vorably. 

(At this point in the recitation a teacher 
of tact will impress a lesson of deep meaning.) 

Then a personal interview may be desired, 
and the boy who wrote the best letter is sum- 
moned before the members of this business firm 
(the teacher and pupils.) Here is an oppor- 
tunity for oral work. 

The pupils are given the privilege of ask- 
ing him about himself, questions about his life, 
his former work, his home, his character, 
aims, habits, disposition, etc. All these ques- 
tions must be intelligently asked and an- 
swered. . 

The boy should aim to answer all questions 
with no hesitation, and while much has been 
learned in language work, that higher lesson 
of the true manliness which is wanted in this 
world has unconsciously been imparted.— 
American Primary Teacher. 





SEEK TO KNOW the PRINCIPLES 


Teaching is a science as well as an art. Too 
many teachers who are only artisans instead 
of artists make teaching the sorriest of trades 
and not a profession. But that is the fault of 
such teachers, and not of the profession. The 
science of teaching is just as scientific as the 
science of physics. The latter deals with mat- 
ter, physical forces, and physical phenomena; 
the former with mental forces and mental phe- 
nomena. True, the principles comprising the 
science of teaching have not been so definitely 
formulated, but there are doubtless also many 
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laws in physics that still remain hidden or un- 
discovered. The laws exist just the same. The 
laws of gravitation are as old as the universe, 
but it took a Newton to discover and formu- 
late them. Educators are gradully but surely 
working out the laws of mental activity and 
-principles of teaching. 

Every teacher who has any professional 
pride or ambition will study the subject of 
education. from a scientific standpoint. There 
are to-day many excellent books on the sub- 
ject. The new law governing the examina- 
tions of teachers for professional certificates 


recognizes the importance of the science of 
education and the history of education. Every 
teacher who has her eye on the future will go 
to work to prepare herself for admission to 
the rank of professional teachers. The state 
offers the inducement and the opportunity. 
The state normal colleges are equipped to train 
teachers and the people of the state have al- 
ready begun to realize that there is a vast dif- 
ference between a teacher who knows and a 
teacher who guesses or learns only by expen- 
sive experience.—7he Ohio Teacher. 





THE CHOICE of STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


Adapted from MacClintock’s Literature in the Elementary School 





1. A story good to teach in class should be 
one whose material corresponds to the needs 
and tastes of the children. The experiences 
‘portrayed should be, not necessarily those that 
they have had, but such as they can conceive 
and imaginatively appropriate, or such as they 
might safely experience. Children are living, 
in this age, active, achieving lives; they ought 
not to be introspective or too mediatative: We 
must choose their literature with this in mind. 
We may safely say that there should be noth- 
ing reflected in his story which the inquisitive 
child may not probe to the very bottom with- 
out coming upon knowledge too mature for 
him. 

2. The larger number of their stories should 
be of things happening, of achievement, of 
epic, of objective activity. There should be 
an occasional quiet, idyllic story which the pu- 
pils must be led to appreciate and enjoy; but. 
as a whole. action must be the dominant note. 

However, we must not fail to distinguish 
between natural and unlimited or superfluous 
activity. The two marks of a sensational story 
are too much activity, or merely miscellaneous 
activity, and activities unnecessarily and un- 
naturally heightened and spiced. We may 
easily test in this matter. A good story has a 
central action to be accomplished: toward this 
many minor activities co-operate: there 


should be enough of these to accomplish the 
result, but there should be economy of inven- 
tion and skill in arrangement, so that one does 
not feel that there has been a waste of material 
nor a bid for over-stimulated interest. 

3. The story should have a sound and beau- 
tiful organization. The climax should be 
reached by a direct, logical path and it should 
close when its eifect is produced. In other 
words, it should be a work of art,—real litera- 
ture. 

4. There should be economy of incident; 
there should be no irrelevant details. One ver- 
sion of Cinderella needs but two nights at the 
ball—one when the godmother’s injunction is 
remembered, and one when it is forgotten. 
Another version gives three nights and is full 
of minor incident and detail. In the latter 
the effect is much weakened. 

5. There should be unity in the story. Lit- 
tle children should not be asked to leave one 
thread of the narrative to go back to pick up 
another. All the characters should be in ac- 
tion practically all the time. 

6. There should not be an undue appeal to 
any one emotion—pity, horror, or whatever it 
may be; this over-emphasis undoes what the 
story was designed to accomplish. Especially 
there must not be any unnecessary profusion 
of magic, of supernatural agencies, of daring 
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and danger. It is not wise to overdo the mat- 
ter of unlikelihood. 

7. The story should be serious. This does 
not preclude humorous and comic stuff. But 
it does mean that the fun should be sincere, 
and not ironical, or sentimental, or ostenta- 
tiously childlike. 

8. At least through the sixth grade, the 
characters should be people who do things, not 
people who become something else. They 
should display striking, permanent qualities 
rather than the elusive, evolving qualities; 
they should act from simple and strong mo- 
tives, not from obscure and complex ones. 
Only in that way may they become a part of 
his ideal to the child, who is himself in the 
stage of employing simple motives and ad- 
miring only striking characteristics. 

9. The story should be ethically sound. 
This does not cut out from our list many 
selections that are distinctly “un-moral” but 
it does eliminate the immoral. “Alice in 
Wonderland” is an illustration of “un-moral” 
tale. “Jack and the Beanstalk” is immoral, 


for all the hero’s adventures turn upon a piece 
of folly and disobedience which in the telling 
is stamped with the seal of approval. We can- 
not exclude all tales in which wiliness and 
sutlety appear; that would mean leaving out 
many real works of art. But we can see to it 
that we use only stories where the trick tends 
toward the securing of final justice, and we 
can discriminate between mere deceitful tricki- 
ness and that subtlety which is—as in the case 
of Ulysses—quickness of wit or steady intel- 
lectual dominance. Let the trick played be a 
clear case of the biter bitten, of injustice or 
cruelty outwitted,—and one may be sure that 
the story is ethically sound. With some indi- 
viduals and some classes, even a story where 
the trickiness is for a good end must be 
avoided. Slipperiness in the child makes such 
tales undesirable. 

10. Stories should, generally speaking, have 
a satisfying and usually a happy ending. This 
is specially true of stories for little children. 
Tragedies are for older people.—American 
Primary Teacher. | 





PARENTS’ MEETINGS A VITAL FACTOR IN SCHOOL WORK 


DAVID E. CLOYD 


I 
THEIR IMPORTANCE. 


The home and the school are the two insti- 
tutions that are primarily and most vitally 
concerned with the best interests of childhood. 
These two institutions, in the highest sense, 
should be considered as one, inasmuch as the 
homes merely delegate, by means of legisla- 
tion of which they are the author, their rights 
and power to the teacher, upon whom the 
duties devolve to supplement and complement, 
in a cooperative way, the work of the parents 
in the education of the children. Though this 
cooperative relationship, nor even so much as 
the spirit of it, does not at all times prevail, 
yet this is the purpose and the ideal for which 
the school is established and maintained. The 
maintenance and progress of schools is de- 


pendent upon public opinion which, in educa- 
tional matters as in most all others, is largely 
influenced by the parents. And in order that 
parents may think alike and work together re- 
garding the common educational interests of 
their children, it is positively necessary that 
they must frequently come together for the 
purpose of studying most carefully these 
questions. The very fact that the success of 
a school depends upon the common sentiment 
of a community, makes it of the most practi- 
cal importance that constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions place within the power of each 
local school community the right to levy a tax 
upon themselves for the purpose of carrying 
out the ideas which they think to be of the 
greatest interest to their children. Though, in 
a sense, the question of school legislation is 
foreign to the topic under discussion, yet it is 
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inserted here tor the purpose of emphasizing 
the fact that sentiment and tax-voting power 
are both necessary to the realization of the 
more enlightened desires that come as the 
natural results of well-organized and _ intelli- 
gently conducted parent’s meetings. These 
parents’ meetings are the most convenient 
unit for continued and close co-operation in 
the development and maintenance of commun- 
ity likemindedness and purpose, and have be- 
come throughout all parts of this country one 
of the most vital agencies in the improvement 
of schools, and at the same time the develop- 
ment and enrichment of the home. 


II 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 
In order to make the work of these parents’ 
meetings of real value, they must have speci- 
fic or definite aims, the most important of 
which I will briefly indicate. 
First. 


The greatest work that is to be done 
through these meetings is that of awakening 
the interest of parents in the school. Vital as 
is the work of the school as a supplement to 
the home, the greater percentage of parents, 
owing to the special separation of the home and 
the ‘school, are either totally ‘indffferent to 
what is being done there, or are even unsym- 
pathetically critical of the teacher, the methods 
and the results. Just as two individuals, upon 
closer acquaintance with each other‘s work 
and purpose, come to respect, like and cooper- 
ate with each other, so parents having been 
brought into an understanding of the teacher 
and her work, become sympathetic with and 
helpful to her. Most of the opposition of par- 
ents to the school and to the teacher is due to 
ignorance and misunderstanding, the one or the 
other. In a far more comprehensive sense, I 
might say that it is due to the fact that neither 
the parents nor the teachers conceive of the 
school and the home as instruments of society 
for the bettering and advancement of man- 
kind and the hastening of the coming of the 
kingdom in which the great Teacher pro- 
claimed that we are all children of a common 


Father. 


Second. <A close, personal acquaintance be- 
tween parents themselves, and between parents 
and teachers must be secured, so as to foster 
confidence and trust in the persons directly in 
charge of and responsible for the daily admin- 
istration of the school. This social acquain- 
tance made possible through the parents’ 
meetings, disarms suspicion and unites in 
sympathy, thereby making possible the most 
efficient cooperation. Only through such sym- 
pathetic relationship as this can the teacher, in 
the truest sense, be made a co-laborer with the 
parents in the training and development of the 
children. 

Third. Second in importance to no other 
purpose of these meetings, will come a better 
of the par- 
ents of the proper care of their children in the 
home. The land is filled with untrained and 
incompetent mothers, who, notwithstanding 
their deep love for their own dear ones, know 
not how to bring them up. This ignorance of 


understanding upon the part 


untrained mothers not only weakens the home 
‘influence, but also forces great burdens upon 


the school. The children from these incompe- 
tent homes come not only untrained, but 
wrongly trained, and in many cases demand 
of the teachers the expenditure of as much 
time and energy in correcting the evil results 
of home training as in fixing right habits of 
thought and action. In consideration of these 
important facts, it is certainly of the most vi- 
tal interest that, in these parents’ meetings, 
much and continuous attention be given to 
questions of home building. 

Fourth. Sound public opinion must be a 
clearly defined aim of these meetings, a public 
opinion that will work for improved school 
conditions of every kind. This purpose calls 
for the very best organization of forces—the 
parents must be divided into committees with 
specific functions and required to work among 
all the adult members of the community, en- 
lightening, inspiring and directing them in the 
proper discharge of all their public duties. 
State, county, municipal and local officials of 
public trust must be brought into sympathetic 
cooperation with the parents in all their work 
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that tends to the highest forms of social and 
civil life. 


iil 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF PARENT’S MEETINGS 


_ Constantly changing conditions of social, 
intellectua! and industrial environment make 
it necessary that these meetings be of varied 
types. 

First. There should be evening meetings for 
both fathers and mothers, for the purpose of 
considering more general questions of local 
and public concern. These meetings should 
be held quarterly or semi-annually, and should 
be so carefully advertised and worked up that 
a well-nigh universal attendance may be se- 
cured. 

Second. Monthly or bi-monthly afternoon 
meetings for mothers should be held for the 
purpose of considering the more general ques- 
tions that pertain to homes and to the particu- 
lar relationship of mothers to the school and 
to the problems of social and civic life. 

Third. Weekly or bi-weekly afternoon meet- 
ings for the various mothers’ clubs specially 
interested in certain phases of study. 

Fourth. Frequent club meetings of fathers 
for the purpose of discussing moral and busi- 
ness questions that men are peculiarly re- 
quired to concern themselves with. 


IV 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The basis for all these different organiza- 
tions of parents should be the monthly 
meetings of mothers, for it is this parti- 
cular organization that is expected to 
deal with the most vital problems pertain- 
ing to the home, schools, social and civic 
life, and where all sub-organidations are ar- 
ranged for, and where originates the impulse 
for the semi-annual and annual meetings. The 
work of this organization, through all of its 
differentiated organs, must, for the purpose 
of greatest service be regarded as auxiliary to 
the school, and in no sense as a distinct and 
separate institution. This organization should 
be simple and informal, yet businesslike in 


every detail. Possibly, for the purpose of 
originating and directing the entire work of 
this organization, a representative executive 
committee should be appointed by the princi- 
pal of the school, and he himself should be a 
member of that committee. The principal and 
all the teachers should render active assistance 
in the work of all the organizations of parents, 
both in planning and carrying out the work. 


V 


THE NATURE OF MEETINGS 


The ultimate purpose of these meetings sug- 
gests that their work should have two distinc- 
tive features, instruction and sociability. 

The instruction should consist of practical 
talks, well-prepared papers, lectures and gen- 
eral discussions. These exercises should be 
most carefully arranged for, so that no time 
would be wasted or interest sacrificed. In the 
discussions, the parents must be encouraged to 
take the most active part, in fact, to bear the 
responsibility of the discussions. The person 
presiding during these discussions should see 
that the talks are short and always to the 
point, and that progress is made at every step. 

Sociability of a thoroughly democratic na- 
ture should be planned for and the reception 
of parents should be marked by the most 
openhearted hospitality, rather than by fash- 
ionable formality; each parent, however 
humble, must be made to feel that he is as 
much a part. of all these organizations as is 
the most highly cultured and the most learned. 
At these receptions, music and light refresh- 
ments should constitute a part of the program 
—these are more than worth while, because 
they break the stiffness and give a common 
bond between the many ranks of parents re- 
presented. The importance of sociability in- 
creases with the general size of the meeting; 
that is, the weekly club meetings should be for 
work and not for social purposes, while the 
monthly meetings should provide for both in- 
struction and sociability in about equal pro- 
portions, and the quarterly and semi-annual 
meetings should give greater prominence to 
sociability. 
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Certainly, to those in charge of all these or- 
ganizations, many innovations of great value 
will be suggested, and by them many modi- 
fications of the plan as herein suggested; but 
in the main, the best work that is being done 
by such organizations is in general accord with 
_ these suggestions. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


About one-half of the children of the nation 
are educated in the rural schools and live in 
homes where there are very few good books 
suitable for the young. Although much has 
been done, and is now being accomplished by 
way of supplying these children with books in 
the public school libraries, there is yet a great 
work for the country teacher to perform be- 
fore all are supplied. The parents need an 
awakening, and I know-of no better way to 
show them the need than to let them know 
what books are being read and what the chil- 
dren say they would like to read. A few years 
ago when teaching a country school, the fol- 
lowing questions were given to the school one 
day without any previous notice or any inti- 
mation of why the answers were wanted: 

1. What books have you read? 

2. Do you know of any book you would like 
to read? 

38. What papers do you read? 

4. What magazines do you read? 

The replies to these questions revealed the 
facts that nearly all had read some books anf 
had a desire for more, but the kind of books 
was what opened our eyes to the great neces- 
sity of preparing something better. The books 
of the “blood and thunder stories,” and the 
Buffalo Bill type were in the majority. Quite 
a number had read “The Life of —: Bill” 
and parts of the “Bible.” 

The replies were classified, read to the 
school and shown to the board of directors 
and to many of the parents. The result was 


such an awakening of public opinion that it 
was not long before we had a carefully se- 
lected library of about thirty volumes. 

A good library will increase the interest in 
Tt will bind together the community. 


school. 
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It will bring increased power and happiness 
to all who are helped to better reading—and it 
will bring a general uplift to the whole neigh- 
borhood. Do not teach another year without 


seeing that the children have access to good 
books. 





CLASS MANAGEMENT 


The class is a group in which the teacher 
and the pupils work together for common 
ends. Every member of the class should be oc- 
cupied during the entire period with some 
phase of the common work of the class. The 
recitation is for the whole class. Do not allow 
your attention to be centered upon the indi- 
vidual reciting to the neglect of the rest of the 
class. 

The teacher should not allow suggestions to 
be made by the pupils without her permission ; 
by so doing she invites confusion and the dis- 
ruption of her class. On the other hand, the 
spontaneous interest of the child, which 
prompts him to speak up, must not be neg- 
lected. The teacher’s own interest, rising out 
of the thorough mastery of her subject, must 
give her the alertness necessary to utilize all 
the pupil’s responses. 

Do not excuse or palliate the pupil’s failure 
or countenance bluffing; by so doing you put 
a premium on shiftlessness. It is due to him 
to know when he has failed. It is due to him 
to fail beyond doubt when he depends on bluff- 
ing through. 

Be judicious in the use of criticism, both 
favorable and adverse. Both have a place and 
should be used when due. In no way can the 
standard of good work and conscientious ef- 
fort be better impressed upon young people. 

Send pupils from the class, if possible, feel- 
ing that they have really accomplished some- 
thing. That is to say, do not discourage them 
ky making them overconscious of the limita- 
tions of their knowledge. An intelligent sum- 
marizing of the lesson at the close of the hour 
is conducive to the desired end.—Journal of 
Education. 
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Work is Worship 


He always prays, who always worketh well— 
The lightest touch 

Laid on a child in love, yet serveth much; 

He, whose behest is labor, in God doth dwell— 
Heaven is of such. 

Here ever holds 

That dear New Kingdom, fashioned out of hearts; 
Here lies its strength, and at this foundation starts; 
A baby moulds 

Its boundless measure, of broken lives and parts. 
Divinely, on bruised reeds and pierced breasts, 
Its glory rests. 


Be thou a servant, brother, thou shalt be 

A soverign then; 

Royal in thy coming down and royal in ken, 
And of the Heavenly Kingdom greatly free— 
God’s, citizen. 

They loftiest rise 

Who lowliest kneel, to wash a beggars feet 
Or snatch a jewel thrown upon the street. 
The Paradise 

Is here and now, and maketh suffering sweet. 
Earth groweth sad, and darken skies and droop. 
Unless we stoop. 


He always worships, whose delight is toil— 
Simply to serve, 
And never from the track of duty swerve; 
One with the freshness of the flower and soil, 
And planets’ curve. 
Bending to lift 
Weakness, he raiseth higher Heaven’s new walls, 
In answering outcasts’ cry and sorrow calls; 
Where’er souls drift. 
He casts himself beneath the sinner’s falls. 
In truth’s foundations yet shall lie, with trust, 
His sacred dust. 
Be thou a servant, brother, and like our Lord— 
Helping the least} 
A wounded bird or stricken starving beast; 
Christ will himself with thee, in Love’s accord, 
Wait at thy feast. 
And holy bread, 
The life eternal, thus shall feed thy soul, 
And in thy going make thee His and whole; 
His table is spread 
At every kindness that thou dost not dole. 
Within the humblest heart, God’s lower skies, 
Heaven’s Kingdom lies. 

—F. W. Orde Ward. 





A Method of Teaching Geography 


Not a very large percentage of all the chil- 
dren who attend our publié schools will be 
able to travel abroad; yet most of them will 
be able to travel some in the United States. 
We study geography that we may be able to 
travel intelligently. Of course, there are 
other reasons for taking this study, but that is 
the chief reason. How often we hear it said 
by those who have traveled much that one 
should never go abroad until he is familiar 


suburb of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


with his own country! Admitting this to be 
true, ought we not, also, each to know all 
about our own State before learning about 
others ! 

Children should learn first that which will 
be most useful to them in the common walks 
of life; and they should learn it thoroughly. 
There is not time enough given to geography 
as it is taught at present. There is so much 
to learn about this great globe of ours, and the 
pupil’s time is so limited that in attempting to 
learn it all he fails to acquire real knowledge: 
If I may be pardoned for saying so, there is 
not enough thorough work done in our schools 
in any of the studies. Much is attempted. 
Would it not be preferable to know one thing 
and know it thoroughly, than to have a smat- 
tering acquaintance with books which is per- 
fectly useless? Suppose a child can have only 
a very limited education. Is it right to com- 
pel him to give his time to that which may 
never be of any practical use ‘to him when 
every hour of his school days is so precious? 

Let him begin then with the geography of 
his own locality and reach out in all directions. 
for example: 

We will suppose the school is located in a 
The pu- 
pils will be taught first about that suburb. 
Then they will learn all about Chattanooga; 
its location and how situated; its industria! 
establishments; its parks and other places of 
interest; its railroads and car lines. They will 
next learn about the other suburbs and the 
small inland towns in the vicinity. They will 
also learn about the farming lands and the 
produce market. 

After all this is learned they are prepared 
to reach out. Let them take an imaginary 
trip to Nashville, taking note of all the sta- 
tions between the two cities. When they have 
learned all they can about Nashville they will 
visit other important cities in the State. Now, 
take the State as a whole and teach them all 
about its rivers, mountains and ridges; its 
minerals and mineral waters, the climate, and, 
in fact, everything about the State that will 
be useful to them. 
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Familiar, now, with their own State, they 
will be quite at ease a little farther from home, 
so they may take a trip into Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi; then into Ajrkansas 
and Kentucky, and into North Carolina. 
Thus they will keep reaching out until they 
- know the United States in every detail. 

Fortified with a perfect knowledge of their 
own country, they are ready to cross the sea 
and study about the old world. And they are 
not embarrassed when they step on foreign 
soil if some Englishman should inquire about 
the Library of Congress, or the big trees of 
California. 

Perhaps some pupils will not be able to con- 
tinue in school and study about the old world, 
but if they do not they will have learned that 
which will have to do with their everyday 
life, and as they do not attend school merely 
to memorize text-books, but to obtain some- 
thing which they can use for practical pur- 
poses, they will feel that the time given to 
geography has not been given in vain.—Mrs. 
Grace Deitz, in School Education. 


Physical Development Should Not be 
Sacrificed 


I am in favor of enriching the course in the 
grammar schools, but I would first enrich the 
course by throwing out a lot of what is now 
in it. “What is Nature trying to do for the 
young child? A child of seven years weighs 
about six times as much as at birth, it has at- 
tained one-half the stature, one-third to one- 
fourth the body weight, and nine-tenths the 
brain weight of the adult. The amount of 
material in the various tissues of the body has 
increased enormously. 

“But the child has nowhere near one-fourth 
of the physical strength of the adult, much 
less has it nine-tenths the mental power. The 
tissues are flabby and undeveloped, almost em- 
bryonic. They are not yet ready for efficient 
use and service. These are the years of in- 
crease and growth, not of development, and 
we must trust nature to do the work. 

“We can promote the growth by healthy 
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surroundings, fresh air and sunshine in the 
schoolrooms, abundant rest and nourishment 
and suitable exercise. We should encourage 
the child to play, to use the great trunk, 
shoulder and thigh muscles. Let him push 
and scuffle and wrestle all he will. Do not 
keep him quiet too long, or keep him too long 
at any one task, for brain and muscle weary 
very easily now. Now is the time to lay the 
foundation for a strong body and firm nerves 
which can bear the strain and stress of life. 

“From twelve to fifteen would seem to be 
the years in the life of the girl when we should 
make every effort to increase the store of re- 
serve strength and vitality to meet the ap- 
proaching crisis. To select these years to 
lengthen the lessons and crowd the examina- 
tions hardly seems to be the acme of wisdom. 

“Yet what is generally done? Well, about 
this time the teacher thinks it is the time to 
introduce the Latin grammar, and also to add 
one more examination a month. Then the 
mother thinks that if the girl doesn’t practice 
now on her music she will never become pro- 
ficient: so a couple of hours of piano practice 
is added. 

When the girl grows weary and pale un- 
der this sort of thing the mother decides it 
will never do, that the girl must have more 
recreation: so she sends her out to two or 
three parties a week, which keep her up till 
midnight.—Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst 


College. 





Wagner’s Dogs 


Wagner, the great musical composor, had 
several dog friends. At one time, in Vienna, 
he had a dog named Pol, and, at another time. 
one called Leo, whom he had saved from star- 
vation. But his greatest dog friend was 
‘Peps’ who was his companion for thirteen 
years. 

Wagner used to say that Peps helped him 
to compose his famous opera, “Tannhauser.” 

He said that while he was at the piano sing- 
ing, Peps, whose place was generally at his 
master’s feet, would sometimes spring on the 
table and how] piteously, and then the musician 
would say to him, “What, it does not suit you.” 
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and then, shaking the dog’s paw, he would say, 
quoting. Puck, “Well, I will do thy bidding 
gently.” 

If Wagner stayed too long at his work, Peps 
would remind him that it was time for a walk. 
He writes in one of his letters, “I am done up, 
and must get into the open air. Peps won’t 
leave me in peace any longer.” 

At the time when almost all the musicial 
world had turned against him, he wouldsome- 
world had turned against him, he would some- 
times, in his walks with the dog, declaim aloud 
against his foes. Then the dog would rush 
backwards and forwards, barking and snap- 
ping as if helping his master to defeat his 
enemies. 

When Wagner returned home from an ex- 
cursion to some other city, Peps would al- 
ways receive a present as well as the other 
members of the family. 

“Peps received me joyfully.” he writes to a 
friend, after one of these excursions. But 
then I have brought him a beautiful collar, 
with his name engraved on it. 

When the time came for the little life to be 
ended. Wagner scarcely left the dying dog’s 
side. He even put off two days an important 
journey, because of Pep’s illness and death. 

He writes afterwards to his friend, Praeger: 

“He died in my arms on the night of the 
ninth, passing away without a sound, quietly 
and peacefully. On the morrow we buried 
him in the garden beside the house. I cried 
much, and since then I have felt bitter pain 
and sorrow for the dear friend of the past 
thirteen vears, who even worked and walked 
with me—and yet there are those who would 
scoff at our feeling in such a matter.” 





Advice to Teachers 


Every teacher should know the patrons of 
the community, for it is difficult indeed to se- 
cure successful results in developing the char- 
acter and intelligence of the children without 
the hearty co-operation of the parents. Teach- 
ers too often throw a barrier in their way be- 
cause of their seeming indifference towards the 
patrons and of their unconcern about the wel- 
fare of the community life in general. The 
teacher has many opportunities for getting to 
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know the people of the community, and of get- 
ting in close touch with what goes to make 
up conditions in the neighborhood, and if he 
takes an interest in the things that interests his 
patrons, shows that he is deeply concerned in 
the general uplift of the community life, in 
short, if he makes himself a part of the com- 
munity and a potent factor in its progress, he 
will find his school room duties less arduous. 
Parents, as a rule, wish the teacher well, and 
want the school to prosper, but because, 
oftimes, the teacher is hard to get acquainted 
with, or does not care for anything about what 
goes on in the neighborhood, the patrons feel 
a delicacy about intruding upon his work in 
the school room, and therefore leave him to 
himself and his tasks. The teacher should 
seek to make his school the center of attraction 
in the community, and he should draw the peo- 
ple of the community into full sympathy with 
him in the progress of the school. Every one 
should feel that he is a stockholder in the 
school, and the tactful teacher will see that 
this is done. It will pay to know the people 
among whom you labor, and if you will not 


‘put forth the effort to do this, you can hope 


for little success in the teaching profession.— 
Arkansas School Journal. 





Agriculture in Schools 


Secondary education in agriculture is grow- 
ing so rapidly in the United States that it is 
quite impossible for the government to keep 
track of it, and this growth is to continue, un- 
til in the end the problems connected with this 
class of instruction are all solved. When Sce- 
retary Wilson entered the McKinley cabinet 
more than twelve years ago, there were but 
ten agricultural high schools in the country, 
and the teaching of agriculture in normal 
schools, or in public elementary schools, had 
just begun. To-day there are sixty agricultural 
high schools, 346 public high schools teaching 
agriculture, and 119 state or county normal 
schools, and sixteen agricultural colleges train- 
ing young men and women to teach agricul- 
ture. There are several private institutions 
giving secondary instruction in agriculture, 
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sixteen institutions offering correspondence 
courses or reading courses, which are practi- 
cally of secondary grade, making a total of 
about about five hundred institutions in the 
United States engaged in this new work. There 
are seven distinct groups of these schools. 
First, agricultural colleges, where the institu- 
tion is given through definitely organized agri- 
cultural high schools, or through short special 
courses of different kinds; second, agricultural 
high schools in congressional or other large 
districts; third, county agricultural high 
schools; fourth, State or county normal 
schools; gfth, ordinary high schools in cities. 
townships, or counties; sixth, private colleges 
and schools; and seventh, correspondence 
schools—New England Journal of Education. 





Mary’s Gold Watch 


Mary Shiftless, the oldest daughter of Old 
Bill Shiftless, is getting to be a young lady. 
Next year she will graduate if she has no bad 
luck. The other day Old Bill called Mary 
to him and said: 

“Now, my girl, when you graduate I am go- 
ing to buy you a nice gold watch with your 
name engraved on it. I have helped you all 
I could the past three years, but times have 
been close and I couldn’t do all I wanted to.” 

Mrs. Shiftless said nothing. The fact is 
Mary had been kept in school by Mrs. Shift- 
less. The good woman sewed at night and 
washed in the day time to get money to buy 
Mary’s books. She denied herself everything 
she possibly could in order to have Mary look 
respectable. For years Old Bill has grumbled 
every time Mary had to have a new book. Bill 
has knocked on the teachers and roared about 
the expense. He claims the public school sys- 
tem is a graft and that graduates amount to 
nothing. He has often told Mrs. Shiftless she 
ought to keep Mary out of school to help her 
about the house. Bill will never buy Mary 
the watch. All he will do will be to stand 
around and blow about what a smart girl Mary 
is and how she would have been a good deal 
ahead of where she is now if the teachers 
hadn’t been against her.—Osborne Farmer. 





EDUCATION 


Somebody 


Somebody did a golden deed; 

Somebody proved a friend in need; 

Somebody sang a beautiful song; 

Somebody smiled the whole day long; 

Somebody thought, ‘“’Tis sweet to live;”’ 

Somebody said “I’m glad to give;” 

Somebody fought a valiant fight; 

Somebody lived to shield the right; 

Was that ‘“‘Somebody” you? 
—Anonymous. 





Courage 


Courage in the school-room is one of the 
greatest forces for intellectual and moral good. 
The faint-hearted child cannot learn lessons 
that will permanently benefit him. Try it, 
teachers, yourselves, when you are unnerved 
by fear, courage all gone; take a volume of 
‘“Emerson’s Essays” and extract the essence of 
his thought. It is the merest farce to attempt 
it, and children are infinitely more susceptible 
to fear and hope than adults. 

Keep the courage toned up in the school, as 
a whole, and in the individual. The time and 
strength required for this are the best invest- 
ment you can make as a pioneer effort in your 
day’s work. 

Be courageous yourself, and impart the same 
fervor of mind to your pupils for use in school 
and out.—American Primary Teacher. 





Long visits, long stories, long essays, long 
exhortations, and long prayers, seldom profit 
those who have to do with them. Life is short. 
Time is short. Moment is precious. Learn to 
condense, abridge, and intensify. We can 
bear things that are dull if they are only 
short. We can endure many an ache and ill 
if it is over soon, while even pleasure grows 
insipid and pain intolerable, if they are not 
contracted. Learn to be short. Lop off the 
branches; stick to the main facts in your case. 
If you speak, tell your message, and hold 
your peace; if you write, boil down two 
sentences into one, and three words into two. 
—Selected. 
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VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARD 


Shipped from Richmond, Va. 





Sanitary School Wagons 





SCHOOL DESK 


Automatic Triumph from Buffalo 
New Oxford from Grand Rapids 




















Old Dominion School Desk Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 
Shipped from Richmond, Va. Quick Delivery* The only complete Heating and Ventilating System 


Low Freight Rates. manufactured. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


Post-Office Box 474 No. 18 S. Ninth St. 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 
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‘Successful Texts for Virginia Schools 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


By Watrser B. Gunnison and Watrsr S, Hariay 
Adopted for exclusive use in the schools of all cities in Virginia 


A unique, convenient and economical text, providing all the text, grammar and prose composition 
- required for second year work, with practical notes and a well- arranged vocabulary. 


A School History of the United States 


By Huwry ALExanpgR WHITE 
Adopted for exclusive use in first and second years of high school 


An exceptionally clear and logical treatment, distinctive for its broad impartiality, its skillful pre- 
sentation of causes and principles, and its many helpful pedagogical features, 


The Modern Music Series The First Year of Latin 


Adopted for exclusive use By GUNNISON and HARLEY 
























A complete graded series, based on the best A thorough presentation of grammar with 
song material. definite preparation for Ceesar. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New Yerk Boston Chicage 








pa] he French and German Classics (a 


— in oll International Modern Language Series excel any similar ae... avail- 
able for American students. The volumes are of the highest editorial scholar- 
ship, attractive in appearance, convenient in size, and moderate in price. New 
books are constantly being added to the series. 


The Standard English Classics Series 


fulfils the College Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915 and offers 
books of the best scholarship, press-work and binding at a low price. Out of 
about sixty books in the series, three-fourths list at between twenty and thirty cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 





























